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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIVING 


HE simple life is a 
thing of the past. 
Complexity seems 
to be the rule and 
order of the day. 
Even the sponsors 
of radio programs 
in their commercial 
announcements 
impose so many 
musts upon us. 
We must buy so 
and so's tablets 
for after-dinner 
ease—it also is quite essential for vital- 
ity, so we are told, and for the meeting 
of the problems of the morrow, that we 
sleep upon a certain mattress. or that 
we eat somebody's brand of vitaminized 
breakfast food. The cogency and per- 
suasiveness of these radio and other ad- 
vertisements make a guileless public feel 
that a life without one or more of these 
products is a reversion to the days of 
their great grandparents— who are made 
to appear as having just existed in their 
age in a kind of suspended animation. 
Whether all of the factors we think 
necessary to living are necessary to the 
full enjoyment of life. or are merely 
superficial. at least most of us come to 
depend upon them. We try to crowd 
them into our lives—to provide for and 
use them. We are told that health is 
very essential to complete living. It 
needs little persuasion to convince us of 
that. We are likewise told that religious 
influence is necessary —~as a sort of safe- 
guard—something to turn to when our 
confidence and self-reliance fail us. If 
we aspire to the expansion of our per- 
sonal scope of activities; in other words. 
wish to move in larger and better (?) 


circles of society. we are cautioned and 
advised that our family background and 
genealogy are very important, We are 
led to believe that our fraternal associa- 
tions and membership in civic bodies. 
clubs, and orders are tantamount to 
business success. The real difficulty is 
that all of these factors are made so ap- 
pealing and obligatory that we try to 
integrate them in our order of living. 
Specialists in those different fields have 
made each of them a highly elaborate 
and complex system. 

As we look over the suggestions and 
methods that they say are necessary to 
follow we become overwhelmed. It 
would require all of our conscious hours, 
concentrating intently upon the instruc- 
tions given. to perform them. Unfor- 
tunately many persons doggedly set 
out to master them. Finding that they 
can not master all at one time, they de- 
vote all of their energies to one or the 
other of these factors. Consequently, 
they become overzealous — in religion 
for example—and pervert its real pur- 
pose and hecome fanatics. neglecting all 
of the other recommended factors for 
living. and likewise becoming to all 
other persons just plain boors. 

This whirlpool of living causes many 
of us to flounder hopelessly. We would 
like at times to forget all of the lotty 
idealism that 1s extolled, and just let go 
and become what was called a few 
decades ago, a worthless shifter. In 
other words, just to drift through the 
days and leave the noble things for the 
ambitious and those who enjoy worry. 
Times have so changed, however. that 
one can not even successfully be in- 
dolent—it even requires effort to be a 
vagrant. There is no longer the toler- 
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ant hand-out that the peripatetic vaga- 
bond used to receive at the back screen 
door of the farmhouse. Sheer susten- 
ance — food and shelter — are hard to 
gain. They are no longer the common 
foundations with which everyone started 
life—they have become instead the very 
things which millions are trying to get 
and to hold; consequently, the milk of 
human kindness does not run as freely 
as before. Charity is not as spontaneous 
as it was even three decades ago—it has 
to be, in most instances, high pressured 
—so that a person who finds himself or 
herself off guard is obliged to be char- 
itable, so that he or she can gracefully 
extricate himself or herself from an 
otherwise embarrassing situation. 

Twentieth Century living has, there- 
fore, become a very technical science. 
The individual must be instructed as to 
what characteristics of himself to ex- 
press and what to restrain. He must 
furthermore learn what influences of the 
world he should heed and those which 
he should avoid. Also he must know 
when and where to do these things. 
How naive is the man or woman of 
today who sincerely believes that he or 
she can attain success in life by concen- 
tration on the satisfactory culmination 
of some enterprise. The career or pro- 
fession is now made almost incidental 
to many factors which once were taken 
for granted and were in no way thought 
to greatly influence material success or 
affluence. According to the science of 
Twentieth Century living, these influ- 
ences of life must not be experienced 
through trial and error—at least, not 
your own trials and errors. It holds that 
the old school of living was unsound— 
the one where the individual at eighty 
years of age reflects and says: "If I had 
to live my life all over again, I would do 
thus and thus instead.” The modern 
method is to know in advance what mis- 
takes the other fellow made — and to 
avoid making them yourself. The task 
of acquiring these human experiences, 
and cataloguing them and the idiosyn- 
cracies of people, and drawing from 
them conclusions as to the proper order 
of living is tremendous. 

This science of living then is as great 
a study as is the study of any of the 
professions and trades by which one 
comes to earn his livelihood. For anal- 
ogy, a successful contractor knows that 


complete blueprints for the construction 
of a building are not sufficient to insure 
a good job. He must likewise know the 
kind of soil on which the foundation will 
rest and the nature of the climate; 
therefore, to train for a business or art 
career without conducive environment 
or the proper psychological background 
spells failure in our age. It is only such 
organizations as the Rosicrucian Order, 
AMORC, which have dealt with untold 
human experiences, that have such in- 
formation available for the science of 
living. No one article or discourse could 
attempt to expound the complete method 
taught by the Rosicrucian Order, but a 
few remarks might prove helpful. 

The individual's world begins at 
home. The average child of today is 
given more freedom than ever before, 
and distant travel at an early age is not 
uncommon; however, all that a child 
perceives on the land, sea, or in the air, 
in his front yard, or thousands of miles 
from home is nevertheless an unknown 
phenomenon. The child’s conceptions 
and realizations begin in his home, or 
with his parents, and to him home is 
where the parents are. A child sees and 
hears, it forms mental pictures, but the 
rationalizing of those experiences, the 
final acceptance and classification of 
them is dependent upon the explana- 
tions made by the parents. The ex- 
planation of what he sees or hears may 
come as the answer to his questions, or 
from what he overhears in his parents’ 
conversation. He may see the moon, 
and it becomes to him either a creation 
made of the proverbial green cheese, or 
a Cosmic body — depending upon the 
interpretation of it which is passed on 
to him by his father and mother. If par- 
ents only realized how much they are 
forming their children’s conceptions of 
the world in which they live and must 
face alone some day, how cautious they 
would be of their remarks. A parent 
who becomes irritated in the presence of 
a small child because a strange cat rubs 
against her stockings, and as she shoos 
it away says: "Get away, your fur is 
dirty!" is causing the child to emulate 
that attitude toward animals in the 
future—to think of them as repulsive 
and unwanted. The parent who slams 
the door in the face of a peddler or 
solicitor, while a small son or daughter 
looks on, is encouraging and developing 
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in the child an inconsideration of the 
interests of others. Arrogant dictation 
to a domestic servant or an employee, 
in the presence of children, or a display 
of contempt for other races leaves an 
indelible stamp upon the character of 
children that is bound to affect their 
conception of these relationships in 
adulthood. 

Another early detrimental environ- 
ment is caused by parents or adults fre- 
quently expressing their hatred of their 
surroundings, or their status in life. A 
child may be instinctively envious with- 
out knowing so. An adult knows when 
he is envious and to let it become ap- 
parent to children and wrongly color 
their value of things by it is to menace 
their success in life. There are women 
who have married without thought as to 
the future potential earning power of 
their husbands. and who have never 
helped them to succeed in life, and yet 
they despise the very modest living their 
husbands afford them. They desire 
better things, but either do not know 
how or will not help to bring them 
about. They constantly belittle their 
own environment and severely criticise 
others for having what they do not 
have. This creates a dangerous class 
consciousness in young minds in the 
home, combined with the wrong attitude 
that those who have more than they 
have are menaces to society. There are 
many men who because they are men- 
tally lazy, or because they have an in- 
feriority complex ridicule their neigh- 
bors who are industrious and who study 
at home. Their derision is intended to 
lessen the obvious breach of initiative 
between themselves and others. The 
kind of conduct that should become an 
incentive to a child in the home is there- 
fore made to appear absurd, or a form 
of snobbery. With such a home envir- 
onment, one can easily imagine what 
little effect school training would have 
upon the child. 

When one reaches the age of reason, 
it is essential—according to the science 
of living as taught by the Rosicrucians 
—that certain attitudes of mind be had. 
The adjustments to these attitudes of 
mind are sometimes harsh, but not as 
severe as would be the rude awakenings 
that come from illusions later in life. 
First, it is necessary that we realize that 
in the scheme of nature there is no 


particular concern over our personal 
success or failure. In the greater plan 
of the Cosmic, of which we have no 
comprehension in its entirety, our earth- 
ly success or failure is not a matter of 
importance. If it were, it would be pre- 
destined that we would reach a pinnacle 
or slip into an abyss, regardless of what 
our acts would be. If we hold to the 
doctrine of determinism—that an ante- 
cedent cause maps out our future—we 
would be rank fatalists and fatalists 
have no cause of concern about life. 
They merely submit themselves to the 
influences of environment. It is needless 
to point out the divine crime of fatalism 
—the abandoning of our wills and pow- 
ers of imagination. which are divinely 
conferred upon us. Thus we must admit 
that we are on our own in life; however, 
we are fortified with two excellent gifts. 
The first is our conscious existence. We 
are not propelled in life without a reali- 
zation of our direction, as are the lesser 
living things and inanimate objects. We 
can most often choose and select what 
we desire. Second, we have available 
the world of particulars with its myriads 
of things that we can use and convert 
to our own needs. What more would 
any sportsman want in any game than 
to be aware of his goals, and to have 
available the needed paraphernalia with 
which to play? 

Another attitude of mind to adopt is 
to realize that it is the pattern of man 
to be selfish. Most every man is going 
to try to get every other man or group 
of men to further his ends—though this 
does not imply that he always attempts 
this in a malicious manner. Men as a 
whole work together to accomplish only 
what they can not do separately, there- 
fore, one must not look to society for 
his living, or think that it owes him one. 
Man forms society. It can not give 
forth any more than the individual puts 
into it. Society is formed not to do what 
the individual should and can do him- 
self, but to have him participate with 
others to accomplish what no man can 
do singly. Society is not apart from you 
—it is you. If you and you and you lie 
back waiting for it to serve you—then if 
will no longer exist. 

An attitude of mind that is prevalent 
among many people and which should 
be corrected, according to the Rosicru- 
cian science of living, is the getting of 
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something for nothing. There is nothing 
truly free on God's earth. Even the air 
we breathe requires an involuntary ex- 
penditure of effort of the respiratory 
system. The things of the earth may be 
the gifts of the Cosmic—but only in the 
sense that they exist for us. It requires 
effort to locate them and to gather and 
prepare them. Effort, like labor, is 
worthy of its hire. Someone must com- 
pensate in some way for the effort put 
forth for the thing you think you are 
receiving free. When you deceive your- 
self into thinking that the things you 
are getting and which are labelled free 
are actually so, you are encouraging 
others to inflate the true value of those 
things for which you must eventually 
pay. You are further encouraging them 
to falsely declare a thing free when it is 
not. We have many examples of this 
custom in America. A common one is 
experienced in the practice of our mo- 
tion picture theatres. Almost every mo- 
tion picture theatre today has what is 
known as “bank night"—a drawing of 


money door prizes. There are also given 
away “free” as inducements to attend, 
dishes, pots, pans, silverware, and auto- 
mobiles. Are these things really free? 
They are not, for you pay for them in 
inferior motion pictures. The money, 
that portion of the price of your admis- 
sion that would go into the regular pro- 
duction of better pictures is instead 
diverted into the cost of the articles that 
you think you are getting free. In other 
words, once out of a thousand times you 
may win a prize at these theatres, but 
the other 999 times you are paying for 
it in witnessing poor entertainment. 

From all of the foregoing it can be 
seen that Twentieth Century living de- 
pends upon the science of living. which 
is a science of mind—a series of adjust- 
ments to our environment and an under- 
standing of those increasing influences 
which affect our perspectives of the 
world and its affairs. This science of 
living constitutes the difference between 
walking intelligently ahead with eyes 
open, and stumbling in confusion. 
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Our View 


By Soror Cora M. Bere, F. R. C. 


UR view is a beau- 
tiful sight today. 
The wind is 
strong, blowing 
whitecaps all over 
the water, and 
the sun is shin- 
ing through the 
clouds, shedding 
little sparkles of 
light everywhere. 
It all makes a 
lovely picture. 

So it is with our 
lives. The wind blows, chilling us to 
the core, causing whitecaps to appear 
on the surface of our thoughts. confus- 
ing us so that our thinking is choppy. 
Overhead hang the gray clouds of 
worry, dark and somber, and we are in- 
clined to believe the whole world is dull 
and dreary. 


But look again. See! the clouds aren't 
a solid mass. The sun does shine 
through, intermittantly maybe, to give 
us courage. We look again. Don't we 
see the blue beyond? ~ the beautiful 
royal blue that gives us a promise of 
clearer days. 


How quickly the clouds are passing. 
The wind which we felt was chilling us 
is a friend. It has dispelled the clouds 
and we see the sun in all its glory. It 
warms us. The wind has quieted now 
and the clear blue of the water matches 
the gorgeous blue of the sky. 

And our thoughts—why they too are 
clear. The way is open. Why did we 
not see it before? 

Ah! this is Attunement and we have 
attained a higher plane for Cosmic 
Guidance. 
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Ceremonial Peace Pipe 
ORIGIN OF STRANGE RED INDIAN RITES 


By THE Great SACHEM 


The following article was submitted by Dr Barnabas S'hiuhushu, the Great Sachem and 
Chief Executive of the Indian Association of America, Inc. This Association is a non-profit 
and non-sectarian body, organized by Indian leaders and prominent white men who are 
interested in seeing that the Indians enjoy racial justice, and that their ancestral rites are 
protected. The Association, through Dr. Barnabas S‘hiuhushu, recently extended to the 
Imperator of AMORC, Ralph M. Lewis, a life membership Certificate in its body and con- 
ferred upon him the symbolic and Totem name Q-Do-Wan (Strong Beaver). The Indian 
Association publishes an interesting periodical, entitled “The Indian Speaking Leaf.” The 
subscription price is the nominal sum of $1.00 per year. Those interested in receiving this 
Indian publication should send their subscriptions to the Indian Association of America, 
202 E. 52nd Street, New York City, New York. 


HE Red Race of 
America had se- 
cret societies, or 
orders, modeled 
along the Ancient 
Craft, and other 
Orders of Ameri- 
ca of the White 
Race; or at least 
similar, insofar as 
observing rituals 
inculcating the 
principles of 
“Freedom, Friend- 
ship, Brotherly Love, Charity, and Rev- 
erence to a Divine Power, the Big Holy 
One, or the Great Mystery.” 

The story of the “Ceremonial Peace 
Pipe” follows: The sixth Indian Law is: 
“Smoking is an act of Reverence and 
Friendship.” On all important or solemn 
occasions, when the members of the 


—SUPREME SECRETARY. 


ligious ceremonials. The four elements 
are earth, liquid, air and fire. These four 
elements continue to play an important 
role in ceremonies the world over, show- 
ing the persistence of the original faith 
and philosophy delivered to mankind by 
the Ancient Mayan High Priests, 11,000 
years ago in the Yucatan peninsula 
when, some historians say, the human 
race originated. 


After the dispersion, when Mayan 
families became nomads and had difi- 
culty in founding permanent communi- 
ties, it was impossible to observe the 
elaborate ceremonies of the Mayan 
Temple. 


In order that the key of life, the story 
of cosmos and religious formula might 
not be lost to posterity these roaming 
tribes of the Red Race made an altar so 
small it might be carried in the pocket, 
and instituted a religious service so 


The Tribe gather in Council, before invoca- 
i imple that th i Id ob 

Roricerucian COnerichanting the lndian.smokenthe Sipe that the mostagnosanbxonle Op 
Di ceremonial pipe. Those who have wit- Serve it. 

rgest nessed any such ceremonial, which dates To the uninitiated, this service ap- 
March to the Mayan Civilization, are to that peared to be a habit. To the initiate. it 
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1940 extent taking part in one of the first re- was held very sacred. 
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Though simple, this service was, and 
is even now. held in great reverence and 
contained all the elements necessary to 
a valid religious ritual. All the rubrics 
were observed in the simple ceremony, 
the four elements were used in their 
proper order and all the manual acts 
performed with all the decorum and 
dignity of a Temple service. 

This ritual consisted simply of smok- 
ing the ceremonial pipe of peace, and 
through that ceremony rehearsing the 
story of creation as revealed by the 
Mayan High Priests when humanity 
was in its infancy. 

The elaborate vestments are gone, the 
priceless Temples are in ruins, and much 
of the culture destroyed; but the cosmic 
story is rehearsed daily as a sacred rite 
among the Indians of the Americas. 

The calumet or pipe of peace is made 
of red pipestone. It symbolizes the 
mineral elements, the altar stone, the 
sacred place on which the sacrifice is 
made. This stone is quarried with pray- 
er, and for centuries was used for no 
other purpose than to make altar stones, 
sacred beads, and bowls for sacred use. 
It represents reincarnation, a change, 
the Adam or Red earth, the element from 
which the higher forms were evolved. 

The stem of the pipe is of wood or 
reed, symbolic of the vegetable king- 
dom, or the second stage of physical 
life. As the plant grows out of the 
ground with its roots firmly fixed in 
mother earth, or the stone bowl of the 
pipe, the other end reaches out into the 
air, and always moves toward or ap- 
proaches the higher evolution, animal 
life. This end enters the mouth of man. 
Again vegetables represent the liquid 
state. Water is an important factor, 
constituting vegetable life. So in the 
symbolic pipe, it is only natural that the 
stem should at one end approach the 
saliva of the mouth, to draw water from 
the clouds or atmosphere and secure the 
breath of life from a higher source. 

The stem of the calumet was decor- 
ated with eagle feathers to symbolize 
the animal kingdom. These while at- 
tached to the stem were given consider- 
able play and left free to wave in the 
wind, emblematic of the free motion of 
the animal life. 

The three lower kingdoms are under 
the subjection and control of the human 
race, and this pipe temple, rehearsing 


the story of creation is also under the 
jurisdiction of the human race. It obeys 
the will of man and gives him pleasure 
and comfort. 

With the temple of worship com- 
pleted and ready for the ritual, the 
Indian had simply to supply the cere- 
mony, a ceremonial as simple as his 
temple, and yet containing all the es- 
sential elements of divine worship, to- 
gether with a complete repetition of the 
story of creation. 

In all ceremonies of worship, from 
the beginning of time there has been a 
sacrifice. The Divine force sacrificed 
itself by taking physical form and limit- 
ing itself to earthly manifestation. So 
in this Red Man's ceremonial, there 
must be a sacrifice, to play the part of 
spirit imprisoned in matter, a physical 
manifestation and a release. 

Tobacco or an object of the vegetable 
kingdom was selected as the victim, as 
the mother of the physical form, into 
which the divine spark would descend, 
and manifest as an earthly phenomenon, 
then to be sacrificed and released, to 
return to its natural abode. Tobacco 
also represents the product of earth. 

It was ignited from the sacred fire 
either drawn directly from the sun or 
produced by one of the miracles of the 
Great Mystery, the striking of flint 
against stone to produce the Divine 
spark, like unto that within us. 

As the Tobacco burned, moisture was 
formed, or the second element was pro- 
duced. It was the offspring of the con- 
jugation of fire and earth. And then, the 
spirit commenced to ascend in the form 
of smoke, curling. whirling and disap- 
pearing into the great beyond of infinite 
space, lost to human eyes, yet a reality, 
and known to the Great Mystery. 

Smoke commemorated the departed, 
those who had laid aside garments of 
flesh, and now dwell in the Happy 
Hunting Ground, or the realm of pure 
spirit. Smoking. therefore, symbolized 
creation, manifestation, disintegration 
and release of the spirit. It is a simple 
story of the great drama of life, a sci- 
entific presentation of the cosmic play 
in which each one of us is taking part. 

It is a religious ceremony, a scientific 
experiment, a great truth, so simple, so 
commonplace, as to escape the notice of 
the uninitiated, and yet, a sacred duty 
to those who know its truths. 
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In the Pipe of Peace, we have the 
four elements, fire, air, liquid, and earth; 
and the four visible kingdoms of earth, 
mineral, vegetable, animal, and human. 
It symbolizes the sacred number eight, 
or eight rays of creation. It divides them 
into four primaries — earth, liquid, air 
and fire—found in all manifestations and 
the four secondary or composite groups, 
mineral, vegetable, animal and human. 


So in the Ceremonial Pipe of Peace, 
or Calumet, we have the smallest temple 
in the world, the smallest, and most 
practical altar upon which the awe- 
inspiring sacrifice may be performed in 
Divine worship. By its aid is enacted 
the cosmic story, the religious drama of 
the universe, the miracle of creation. 

Now let us turn to the ceremonial of 
the Peace Pipe, and analyze it. When 
sitting in Council, and having in hand 
the consideration of tribal affairs or de- 
liberations relative to important social 
secrets, or when participating in ritual- 
istic ceremonies, the smoker who fills 
the pipe, takes a quantity of tobacco in 
the palm of his left hand. This repre- 
sents the negative side of the body, or 
the feminine portion. The right hand 
represents the positive or masculine 
force. He clinches the left, leaving the 
thumb projecting. With the thumb of 
the right he kneeds the tobacco in his 
left palm, emblematic of the union of 
the two forces in the creation of life. 


When the tobacco is properly formed, 
he places it in the bowl of the pipe. It 
now represents the egg, ready for fer- 
tilization. The Medicine-Chief, then 
hands the filled pipe or egg to his right- 
hand neighbor. the Great Sachem. The 
right side being the masculine or posi- 
tive side. This represents the fertile egg, 
about to be hatched. The Great Sachem 
at the right, lights it, takes four puffs, 
symbolizing the four elements, and then 
hands it back to its father or creator, 
the Medicine-Chief. 

The Medicine-Chief, then offers the 
invocation to the Big Holy One, the 
Great Mystery: “Oh, Thou Great Spirit, 
and Creator of the Universe, good and 
powerful as Thou art, whose powers are 
displayed in the splendors of the sun, 
the glories of the night, the foliage of the 
torest, and the great waters of the deep.” 

Here, he takes a puff of smoke and 
releases it to the heavens, at the same 


time pointing the stem upward, to de- 
note the growth of plants, and the con- 
stant evolution of all life toward higher 
and better creation. He continues the 
invocation: “To the Sun, the Father.” 

The sun, emblematic of creative and 
generative force which causes the seed 
to sprout, and the shoot to branch forth 
into plant, is regarded as the Father in 
the great cosmic myth. He again puts 
the stem to his mouth, and takes a whiff. 
Withdrawing the stem, he continues the 
invocation by pointing the stem down- 
ward toward the earth and blowing the 
smoke towards it, saying: “And to the 
Earth, our Mother.” 

In the cosmic myth, earth which swal- 
lows up the seed, is the mother, the ma- 
ture, through which form is generated. 
It is through the conjugation of the two, 
the sun and the earth, that manifesta- 
tion is made possible. 

Again the pipe is placed in the mouth, 
and the stem removed and pointed to 
the North, while a puff of smoke is 
blowing in that direction. The North, 
which symbolizes the head, the most 
powerful of all winds, the seat of intelli- 
gence, and conquering devices. Then to 
the East, the heart, the seat of life and 
love, the point from which the sun rises 
in the morning. Then to the South, the 
melting burning South wind, the seat of 
fiery passion; and lastly to the West, 
blowing from spirit land, the lungs from 
which the breath at last goes out, gently. 
into the unknown night. And the invo- 
cation continues: “Whatever four cor- 
ners of the earth we may be; let us be 
true friends, and as we go down through 
the trails of life, let us go as Brothers 
and Sisters, as true Red Men, and when 
we have come to the end of that long 
trail of life, and step into the Happy 
Hunting Ground, from which no Brave 
or Hunter returns, let us go with true 
courage, unfraid, with Trust and Faith 
in Thee, and each other. Oh, Thou 
Kitchemanitou hear us.” 

Having finished the invocation, the 
priest or medicine-chief hands the pipe 
to his neighbor on the left, symbolizing 
the Father or Creator giving the child 
to the Mother to rear and care for. The 
left is the negative or receiving side, the 
Mother. This person also takes four 
whiffs and passes it to his neighbor on 
the left. In this manner the pipe con- 
tinues on its way around the circle, al- 
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ways to the left, until the bowl of to- 
bacco is exhausted. 


In this, the Red Man commemorates 
generation after generation, incarnation 
after incarnation, including the source 
from which it sprang. During the 
rounds, the spirit manifests many differ- 
ent forms, as told, in passing of the pipe 
from person to person, each person rep- 
resenting a different incarnation, a dif- 
ferent personality, a different nature, un- 
til all the possible forms have been ex- 
perienced, and the individual spark has 
completed its term in physical manifesta- 
tion and returns to the Great Mystery. 

He who concludes the smoking, 
knocks out the ashes, or physical shell, 
through which the soul manifested and 
hands the pipe to its owner. Thus, the 
Indian denotes that physical existence 
has passed, the shell or ash is not the 
soul, to it no sentiment should be at- 
tached, for the body is not the man, but 
the frame through which it spoke. 


In handing the pipe to its owner, the 
Red Man finishes the cosmic story, and 
informs the gathering that the soul re- 
turns to its Creator, the Great Spirit, 
the High Priest of the Universe, the 
Mystery of Mysteries, unto whom all 
things must return. 

During the passage of the pipe, great 
silence is maintained, if conversation is 
necessary, it is conducted only in a 
whisper. Thus, the Red Man of the 
forest, learns that silence is wisdom, 
and is reminded to do, to dare, to think, 
and keep silence. He learns of the 
Great Over-ruling Silence. who sees all, 
and speaks not. The Great Silence, 
whose will is absolute. The immensity 
of space, and the great, awe-inspiring 
stillness of eternity. 

In his ceremonies, the Indian observes 
the greatest hygienic principle. Unlike 
his white brother, he does not moisten 
the stem of the pipe with his saliva, to 
spread germs. In the first place, he 
would not be guilty of polluting so 
sacred a vessel, the temple of the spirit. 
He presses the stem between his closed 
lips, and as the stem enters the mouth, 
the outer portion of the lips follow. so 
that the stem does not become moist. 
In sucking the stem and gaining a 
mouthful of smoke, the lips are slightly 
parted at either side, or toward the 
corner of the mouth—and air inhaled, 


so as to mix with and pass down the 
throat into and filling the lungs. The 
slight sound of rushing air which is 
heard forms an essential part of the 
ceremony, for it is indicative of satis- 
faction and enjoyment. After a mom- 
ent’s suspense, the contents of the lungs 
and air passage are exhaled, the smoke 
issuing from the mouth, as well as in 
two distinct volumes from the nostrils. 
This inhalation symbolize the union of 
all that exists, the constant exchange of 
matter and force. 

Thus in the ceremonial Peace Pipe. 
the Red Man, handed down from father 
to son, in veiled form, the Mayan ritual 
and philosophy. It was made so simple 
and compact. that it could be a constant 
companion, and the ceremony so natur- 
al, that the ritual could never be lost; 
though the people roamed far and wide, 
though they forgot their origin, they 
could never forget the sacred rites of the 
temple, or the philosophy of life. 

A temple in the pocket, as sacred as 
the holy of holies, in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. A secret revealed, only to 
the initiated, though millions of persons 
might smoke, none performed the rite in 
sacrilege or profaned, the sacred cere- 
mony—it was always revered, and gave 
to him who understood the greatest of 
consolation. And when the white man 
came, he adopted the ceremony, often 
performed the rite in Indian parleys, 
but little knew or understood the im- 
portant meaning of this, most sacred of 
ceremonies. 


THE PEACE PIPE 


Sent from the white land of the North, 
Emblem of peace and brotherhood, 
Its first fruits ever are offered 
To the Great Mystery, the Earth and 
the Waters; 
To our Mother. the Earth, to the South, 
East and West, 
Then to each other. 
A prayer goes to the Big Holy One. 
thus; 
Oh, that the whole wide world could 
now 
Accept the Red Man's ancient symbol. 
And blot our fierce, wild wars’ red stain, 
Bring ‘“Good-Will” to earth again and 
Peace, 
White Peace! 
Dr. Barnabas S’hiuhushu, 
Ph IPDM TE 
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“Side-Lights on the Art of Concentration” 


By Frater M. W. KLINGELHEBER 


F all the subjects 
that command the 
attention of the 
novice in the il- 
limitable quest for 
light, that of con- 
centration is by 
far the most in- 
triguing, and pre- 
sents the greatest 
opportunities to 
exercise and de- 
velop those facul- 
ties which make 
for success in creative endeavor. It is 

all-inclusive and fundamental. As well 

to conceive of the child without the 
mother, as to divorce concentration 
from attainment. 

Its ramifications are manifold but the 
fundamental structure of it, like that of 
all mystical principles, is simple. Faith 
in the goodness and justice of the 
Creator and all His Creation. coupled 
with the will to do, are the prime fac- 
tors operative throughout it. Once the 
few simple laws which govern it are 
learned, the student is well on the road 
towards developing the technique of 
applying it. Discursive reading and 
varied experience soon open the way to 
unsuspected avenues of fascinating 
thoughts and interesting new methods 
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2 The art of concentration is only a 
Digest part of, or more correctly, the part, 
March which assembles the unity of action and 
1940 knowledge which the student strives 


for. To lose sight of the fact that sim- 
plicity is the essence of facile demon- 
stration, is to stray from the Cosmic 
way, and a floundering in the changing 
percepts of the world is the result. To 
eradicate all unnecessary and cumber- 
some details from the thoughts and 
actions, is to approach more nearly to 
the unity of all creation, and makes for 
closer attunement with the All-Knowing 
and Just Providence which has so con- 
structed creation that the very simplicity 
of all manifestation shall satisfy the in- 
quiring urge and needs of all seekers 
for the light: to evolve to the fullest 
extent of the individual's capacity to 
absorb it, from the humblest neophyte 
on the path to the greatest servant 
among them all. This simplicity is the 
law which governs the functioning of 
our beloved Order, and too, the prin- 
ciples and laws which it so freely gives 
to those sincere ones who would have 
them. 

Each given law or principle is com- 
plete within itself and is sufficient unto 
its own purpose. However, when separ- 
ated from the whole it has little signifi- 
cance to the mystic, aside from that of 
serving as the key to other laws and 
linking them together to form the whole. 
Since enlightenment can not be given, 
but must be seized on the initiative of 
the seeker, it is his task to fit the parts 
together. Concentration—singleness of 
purpose—is the force best suited to the 
task. The sincerely interested student 
will acquire it. In justice to all it cannot 
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be otherwise. To what avail, the de- 
tailed drawing of plans of beautiful 
structures for the delectation of the un- 
interested and the unappreciative? 


In the exhortations of the evangelist 
Luke, we find a variation of our subject. 
““Whatsoever ye pray for and ask, be- 
lieve that ye have already received; and 
ye shall receive,” he enjoins. The prin- 
ciples of his injunction, of, and by it- 
self, is clearly demonstrable. To many, 
the unqualified words of the Apostle, 
constitute reality, workable, and demon- 
strated daily in their lives. This prin- 
ciple, however, is only a link in a chain 
of evidence which when comprehended 
in its entirety, is far more potent and 
productive. 

The high-points in the sequence of 
the chain are: dissatisfaction, desire, 
belief, action, faith. and finallu—Mani- 
festation! It is interesting to note that 
in bringing the above conditions of mind 
and action to a focal point—the mani- 
festation—there is a concentration of 
conditions or states of being. which, 
when harmoniously merged into the 
whole, form a unity; and how the unity 
of the parts constitutes the art of con- 
centration. In brief, discontent begets 
desire—desire is tantamount to prayer. 
which somewhere in the alchemy of the 
mind and the emotions is transmuted to 
belief—belief in the possibility of at- 
tainment (a strictly mental and spiritual 
condition, passive and incapable of 
maifestation without the support of 
companion forces which are a necessary 
part of the whole unit of creative 
endeavor). 


Belief, in turn, excites the will to 
action. In the process of action tech- 
nique is evolved, the cumulative result 
of experience and wisdom gained in 
doing. This knowledge combined with 
the belief of attainment gives birth to 
faith. Faith! The confidence in the 
ability to perform, which the objective 
experiences and the intuitive perception 
(belief) supplies. Faith, the belief in a 
Just Power, whose reward for work is 
unfailingly commensurate with the sin- 
cerity of the effort expended. The re- 
troactive influence of two subtle forces 
(faith and work) is the vitalizing power, 
and the chain of events is completed. 
The Master ingredient is added and the 
metamorphosis is accomplished. A beau- 


tiful radiance is kindled before the liv- 
ing and vibrating manifestation is con- 
summated. It is Faith! The light of 
men’s lives, the soul of the age-old cry 
of “Excelsior!” Is concentration ac- 
complished without faith? Is the con- 
viction manifested, without the courage 
which it merits? Do we have faith, in 
the absence of that vitalizing action, 
work; or a mere passive belief, epitomiz- 
ing a wishful hope of some power un- 
seen, providentially spilling into our 
laps the fruits of our desires? 

The path to attainment must neces- 
sarily be slow. Painstaking labor is in- 
volved. The truths which the Masters 
and Philosophers of the past have 
wrested from nature are conveyed to 
the seeker through the medium of the 
spoken and the printed word which, in 
dealing with the inner nature of things, 
must necessarily assume meanings at 
times that are not ordinarily ascribed to 
them in the general usage. A confusion 
arises in the definition of terms. The 
utterances of our learned predecessors 
conflict. The spectre of contradiction 
lurks in every bend of the road. Here 
it is well to be reminded of the duality 
of creation—the paradox of the Uni- 
verse! Here the elastic mind and the 
creative imagination must be given full 
rein! For arid the language that limits 
the definition of words, and sterile the 
imagination which does not perceive and 
apprehend the subtle intelligence that 
lives in the many shades of meanings 
which inhere in the instruments that are 
the means of objectivising the truths 
which man wrests from the universe. 


It can be seen that a need must exist 
ere concentration is called into play. 
That succeeding stages of development 
must be observed. That each develop- 
ment must be in harmony with the 
whole, and each operation receive due 
consideration — notably, the exercising 
of Initiative! 


As the student progresses and as- 
similates some of the key principles and 
laws there is occasion for introspection, 
a looking within, when intimate com- 
munion with the higher intelligence aug- 
ments the objective experiences. Slowly, 
but surely, link by link, the mystic chain 
is assembled and the parts firmly welded 
into the whole; and the art of concen- 
tration is achieved — by Concentration! 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity. It is a focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called “Liber 777’ describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 


stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 
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ETERNAL LIFE 


T IS a well-known 
fact that frequent- 
ly apparent mis- 
understandings 
and difficulties of 
any kind are ex- 
plained and better 
interpreted simply 
by having a dif- 
ferent point of 
view. This does 
not mean that 
truth is not truth, 
but frequently 

from the viewpoint that we adopt—or 

we might say from the place and with 
the perception that we usually look at 
things—we do not see the whole truth. 

This is particularly true upon the part 

of man in considering his place in the 

universe. We become so concerned 
about our immediate state of existence, 


about our personal and business affairs, 
that rather than expand our point of 
view we narrow it until we actually be- 
come narrow-minded; we only see things 
from a very limited point of view. We 
are unable to comprehend the full pur- 
pose, the eventual aims that certain laws 
have in functioning because we are too 
much involved in our own thinking and 
outlook upon things as they exist im- 
mediately about us. 

This is probably more true in regard 
to man’s conception of immortality than 
in any other thing. We have been 
taught to believe that eternal life is 
something which exists beyond our 
present state of existence, something 
that must be sought after, something 
which exists as an isolated incident to 
occur at some future time, and because 
of our viewpoint we limit ourselves in 
the understanding of what constitutes 
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immortality. We fail to realize that life 
is continuous; that it has no beginning 
and has no ending, but that it is a force 
flowing from its creator back to its crea- 
tor. If we look upon life as a stream, as 
a continuous flow, we will come to real- 
ize that our present existence is not an 
isolated point which has no connection 
or no bearing upon the total extent of 
our existence, but is merely a part of a 
plan and our greatest obligation is to 
consider how best we can make this 
particular phase of our existence fit into 
the whole of the plan. To be able fully 
to comprehend the meaning of this, we 
must think of ourselves as already exist- 
ing in a state of eternal life, that what 
we are now is the basic preparation for 
what we will be tomorrow, and that re- 
gardless of what change may take place 
in us insofar as our physical equipment 
is concerned, we will not be a great deal 
different at any future time than we are 
right now unless we prepare ourselves 
through study and the use of nature's 
laws to elevate ourselves; that is, to ad- 
vance in knowledge and understanding 
of the laws of God and the Cosmic. 


Fear of the future, of the unknown, 
of an eventual time when we no longer 
may exist as physical beings is based 
primarily upon lack of knowledge. It is 
fear that we will not be what we are; 
but such a fear is groundless because as 
segments of the Divine Mind itself we 
are, in a sense, existing potentialities 
equipped to gain certain knowledge and 
information and will continue to exist 
tending toward the perfection of our- 
selves in knowledge, love and under- 
standing. Therefore, when we realize 
that our tomorrows depend upon what 
we do today, that our troubles will be 
because of the Karma we now create, 
that our happiness will be dependent 
upon the good we do and the knowledge 
which we are able to acquire and use, 
we can easily see that we need have no 
fear of what may follow unless we fear 
just compensation for what we have 
created. Fear of what we must pay for 
what we have sown is the fear of a 
coward, but the attitude that all life is 
continuous, that we are conscious of our 
effort to direct it as well as we can 
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understand that it should be directed, 
that we are ambitious for knowledge in 
order to gain in the understanding of 
how to direct it, will be the attitude that 
is really making us conscious of the fact 
that we are now living as much in 
eternity as we ever shall, and that no 
one phase of life is more important than 
another, that each has its proper point 
in directing us toward an eventual 
perfection. 

What is this perfection? It is some- 
thing which we cannot explain in physi- 
cal terms. We experience a mere glimpse 
of it occasionally; extreme happiness 
that comes to us a few times in life; 
ecstasy which may come through some 
pleasure which is particularly enjoyed 
by us; a short time of contentment and 
understanding that may come through 
an expression of love, of the proper re- 
action of emotions or merely glimpses 
of the fact that there does exist an 
ecstasy to which humanity can aspire. 
The cultivating of the understanding of 
these states, the control of physical de- 
sires so that we do not use them basely 
is one method of progess which we can 
make toward the eventual attainment of 
the understanding and grasping of the 
real purpose that lies ahead of all exist- 
ence and toward equipping ourselves to 
be fitted for the understanding and use 
of such a state of existence when we 
eventually become worthy of it. 

Our best method toward fitting our- 
selves into the purpose of life in our 
present state of existence is through the 
acquisition of knowledge, the meditation 
upon this knowledge and the putting it 
into effect. The first must be due to the 
voluntary effort of the individual him- 
self. The second also requires voluntary 
effort, but follows closely upon the de- 
sire for improvement. In order to assist 
those who have this purpose in mind, 
who wish to work toward the improve- 
ment of themselves through meditation 
and relaxation, the Cathedral of the 
Soul was established. You will gain by 
participating in its activities. If you are 
not familiar with its purposes, learn of 
its activities and aims as presented in 
the booklet “Liber 777" which is yours 
upon request. 


In the first line of the article, “Martinism in America,” published 
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Metaphysics and You 


By Rarru M. Lewis, Imperator 


ILLIONS of men 
and women have 
their faith shatter- 
ed. They are dis- 
mayed and con- 
fused as they look 
about them on the 
world of today 
with its rapidly 
changing affairs 
and conditions, 
and its strife and 
turmoil. Those 
things to which 
they have tied fast and in which they 
have found dependence and confidence 
in the past have been taken from them. 
They are robbed of initiative and self- 
confidence. Those who depended upon 
large fortunes or great wealth for assur- 
ance that they would be fortified against 
emergency and adverse conditions, have 
found how false was the foundation 
they built upon, because seizure of their 
fortunes by governments or excessive 
taxation has reduced their wealth to a 
point where it no longer gives them the 
confidence they once had. Those who 
looked upon position and tradition as 
factors for weathering the storm of life, 
have found that they also made an error 
in choice, for political and other unsus- 
pected powers have arisen and brushed 
aside the traditions, as though they had 
not existed, and have dragged them 
from their pinnacle of social position. 
Those who have found great pride in 
our present civilization, who have looked 
about at its monuments, its vast cities, 
its gigantic structures, its magnificent 
systems of transportation and communi- 


cation, its widespread industries, and 
advancement of learning, and have 
thought how far man has come from 
the darkness of the past and the pri- 
meval influences of his nature are also 
confused. For almost overnight civiliza- 
tion has slipped back centuries—a thou- 
sand years or more — to bestiality, to 
ignorance, and to prejudice, and the 
monuments around man have become 
shams of mockery, proving themselves 
only a veneer and not a permanent 
advancement. 

Yet, intelligent persons, thinking men 
and women, have not entirely given 
themselves over to abandonment. They 
have not permitted their reason to be- 
come submerged in fear and hysteria. 
They are looking about seeking for 
something as a goal that is unchange- 
able, permanent, which they can rely 
upon in every change of the world's af- 
fairs. A few have turned toward meta- 
physics, and a great many have looked 
upon it, wondering if it contained the 
solution to their problem. Why, how- 
ever, we must ask, have they not all em- 
braced metaphysics as a reliable, de- 
pendable course of thinking and living? 
Does the fact that they have not mean 
that metaphysics is an incomplete phi- 
losophy, that it doesn't satisfy the long- 
ing for the dependable? Wherein does 
metaphysics fail man, or does it? The 
reason that many have not devoted 
themselves to metaphysics, taken refuge 
in it, is because in their search for some- 
thing dependable they have come across 
the misapplication of metaphysics. They 
have come upon systems and practices 
wrongly labelled metaphysics, which 
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have disillusioned them and thereafter 
they have no longer looked upon it with 
sympathy or favor. 

It is best that we consider some of 
these misuses of metaphysics, so that 
we ourselves do not become caught in 
the mesh of false philosophy. Today, 
under the guise of metaphysics, there 
exists a widespread intellectual shallow- 
ness. It consists of lengthy, verbose dis- 
courses which are naught but a logo- 
machy. In other words, groups of per- 
sons come together as intelligentsia and 
take some impractical subject and talk 
around and about it; they take a single 
word or term and split hairs over its 
definition. These individuals try to com- 
plicate their subject, not by elaborating 
on the nature of the topic itself, but by 
the phraseology and terms they use to 
explain it. They would not attempt re- 
course to common vocabulary, because 
they are of the opinion that metaphysics 
is a subject that should be above and 
far beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary man or woman. as though it 
were some specially chosen subject for 
just a few. There are persons who are 
highly flattered by the fact that they are 
permitted to sit on the edge of such a 
group and listen in. Peculiar to say, 
what they can not understand, deeply 
impresses them. They are of the opinion 
that that which they can not compre- 
hend must by that fact be very pro- 
found, and very astute. They belittle 
their own reasoning powers. In fact, 
there are those who attend such groups 
and lectures who actually, if they could 
understand every word of the speaker. 
would discredit his address and feel 
that it could not be of value because 
they comprehended it. 

What are these subjects that are use- 
less and yet result in such lengthy, 
wordy arguments? So far as their value 
is concerned, we might liken them to the 
old question as to which came first the 
chicken or the egg. The chicken, so the 
argument goes, is very much a reality. 
It is here, it exists, and we can look 
upon it, but we must realize that some- 
thing caused the chicken, so we ask our- 
selves, from whence came the chicken? 
Immediately the answer arises in our 
minds—from the egg. Our next point 
of departure then is the egg. From 
whence came the egg? Was it first? We 
know by experience and observation 


that eggs in turn come from chickens, 
and then what about that chicken which 
brought forth the egg, which in turn 
brought forth the chicken about which 
we gave our first consideration? Was it 
the first? All hens’ eggs of which we 
have knowledge have come from chick- 
ens, and all chickens of which we have 
knowledge have come from eggs, and so 
there is an endless chain of deductions 
and correlatives. This may result in an 
intellectual past-time, but certainly it is 
not metaphysics, nor does it serve the 
purpose of true metaphysics. 

This intellectual farce, under the 
banner of metaphysics, is inherited from 
the early Christian church of the Middle 
Ages, and is the result of the ignor- 
ance and superstition which prevailed in 
those so-called Dark Ages. Perhaps at 
no other time during the past periods 
which we call civilization, did men's 
minds approach this almost complete 
inertia, for then the advancement of 
learning was completely checked, Not 
only did most men not have the initia- 
tive to investigate, to seek or to desire 
further knowledge, but they considered 
it a crime for an individual to think out- 
side of certain bounds. To even look 
upon the heavens with a question in 
mind, or to look upon the living things 
crawling or flying about, with a query 
as to why, where, and whence, was a 
sin. Man was to know only certain 
things, and those things must satisfy his 
sense of curiosity, and if they didn't, he 
was guilty of sin. The church declared 
itself the complete storehouse and acme 
of all knowledge, and the church gained 
its knowledge principally through the 
ecclesiastical doctrine and practice of 
revelation. The church declared that the 
only true knowledge man shall have 
shall come from it, and this so-called 
true knowledge is obtained from the 
divine revelations which certain men 
have had. At first during this period, 
revelations were quite common. They 
were a daily occurrence; almost every- 
one was experiencing some sort of re- 
velation, or so he declared, even if it was 
naught but a bad dream. The church 
eventually realized that this custom must 
stop, for it was defeating its own pur- 
pose, because at times persons of equal 
rank within the church were having 
conflicting revelations about the same 
things. The church issued an edict, a 
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bull, to the effect that the only official 
revelations to be so recognized by the 
church were those of Christ’s disciples 
and the revelations of certain church- 
men who had become canonized or 
made saints. Their writings and their 
sayings which had come on down 
through the centuries were to be the 
absolute and complete knowledge which 
man should have. 

As time went by, nature asserted it- 
self and there developed within the 
ranks of the church certain monks who 
had initiative, and who had the stimulus 
of mind that urged them to seek, to 
know and to investigate, and yet they 
dared not go beyond the prescribed tra- 
ditions and bounds of the church. What 
was there for them to do? They had to 
take the bits of knowledge which the 
church offered them and rearrange them, 
argue about them, give different shades 
of meaning to them, and try and make 
a great deal out of nothing to satisfy 
their yearning for knowledge. Conse- 
quently, from that practice of saying a 
lot about nothing, or saying nothing 
about less, there developed a system of 
philosophy known as Scholasticism, and 
its adherents were known as the School 
Men. This system of philosophy came 
prominently into existence around 900 
A. D., and what it expounded was the 
dogma of the church—the fixed, limited 
teachings. It reached its height perhaps 
about 1033 A. D. One of its most prom- 
inent exponents was Saint Anselm. He 
was renowned for one of these circum- 
locutory arguments, which begin no- 
where and end nowhere. His famous 
ontological argument for the proof of 
the existence of God is an example of 
the type of so-called metaphyics which 
flourished at that time. It is worthy of a 
few minutes of our thought, just to re- 
veal the type of reasoning used. 

Anselm said that God is a being 
about which nothing greater can be 
thought. Then he followed by the state- 
ment that this idea exists in our minds, 
but, he continued, it must be more than 
just an idea in our minds, for if it is just 
an idea in the human understanding, 
then God wouldn't be a being about 
which nothing greater can be thought, 
for the human understanding has limita- 
tions; it is not complete; it is not perfect. 
We realize that there are things, pow- 
ers, and forces greater even than the 


mind, and therefore if the mind con- 
ceives God as a being about which noth- 
ing greater can be thought, that idea of 
the mind must have a counterpart, or an 
archetype in the world of reality outside 
of itself, which exists and which being 
would be God. 


In answer to and in refutation of 
Anselm's argument, were the discourses 
by the monk Gaunilo. He was a coura- 
geous soul to attack an argument in 
favor of the proof of the existence of 
God. It was not that Gaunilo doubted 
the existence of God, nor was he any 
less devout than Anselm, but he felt 
that to put forth such weak logistics 
about the existence of God might in the 
future, if not then, seem so shallow to 
some mind that it would possibly shake 
their faith in their belief in God. He 
stated, therefore, that Anselm's argu- 
ments by no means proved the existence 
of God. He said, summing up all of his 
contentions, that all Anselm proved was 
that man can have an idea of perfection 
and an idea of infinity. We know we 
are finite; we know we are limited; we 
know by contrast to ourselves that there 
are many things which seem infinite. As 
we walk along the beach, the sands 
represent in their countless numbers— 
infinity—-and the same applies when we 
look at the stars over our heads. We, 
therefore, can not fail to realize our own 
limitations and imperfections, while we 
can imagine perfection and thus it is 
easy enough for the mind to conceive of 
something that would be infinite and 
perfect. This idea, however, that man 
has of infinity and perfection does not 
prove that there exists in reality, outside 
of himself, a being that has the same 
virtues as his ideal. Gaunilo said that 
we may be told, for example, of an 
island existing in the ocean, not possible 
of location by man, therefore a lost 
island. This island may have a perfect 
climate, most conducive to man’s health 
and longevity, and be amply provided 
with all of man’s necessities, and able to 
afford him comfort and ease and the 
gratification of his desires. We, Gaunilo 
says, can understand and visualize such 
an island. It is a very definite idea in 
our minds, yet because it is an idea in 
our minds doesn’t make it a reality. In 
this way he tears down the illogical 
arguments of Anselm. 
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Aside from this conception of meta- 
physics inherited from the Middle Ages, 
there are many other subjects taught 
today as metaphysics, subjects that are 
worthy, instructive, inspiring, and use- 
ful but are not metaphysics whatsoever. 
This is unfortunate because it is con- 
fusing, and it doesn’t do credit either to 
metaphysics or to the subjects them- 
selves. For example, the practices and 
doctrines of meditation, how to use 
meditation, and its advantages to man 
and attaining the states of Nirvana, as 
taught by the Buddhists. These are fre- 
quently referred to as metaphysics, and 
yet they are very definitely mysticism. 
Most absurd of all do we hear of sys- 
tems of fortune telling or divination, 
such as palmistry and phrenology, auto- 
matic writing, and card reading being 
put under the banner of metaphysics. 
Then there is the wrong reference to 
those topics which really belong to that 
worthy field of thought known as occult 
science — such as mentally creating, 
imaging, and visualizing — which are 
sound and creative principles, but they 
are not metaphysics. And today we 
frequently hear of hyperesthesia, men- 
tal telepathy, and projection of thought 
all being grouped together under the 
subject of metaphysics, which is a 
misapplication of the subjects, for 
they should be classified technically as 
parapsychology, occult science, and 
psychology. 

The foregoing negation of much that 
goes for metaphysics today brings us to 
the question of just what is metaphysics. 
The locale of metaphysics, we might 
say, was a small fishing village on the 
western shores of the Aegean Sea, the 
ancient city of Stagira. Its founder as a 
system of thought was Aristotle. He 
sought even at that early time to bring 
about a unity of reality, to try and 
establish, at least in the minds of men, 
some order with respect to the different 
phenomena of nature. He recognized 
the fact that the universe could not be a 
haphazard collection of forms, and there 
must be some relationship between the 
world of particulars and man’s mind 
which perceives them separately. Plato, 
his teacher, had expounded the doctrine 
that the only true reality was the in- 
herent ideas of man, of his soul and 
mind—all else was more or less illusion- 
ary. Aristotle, however, was not content 


to try to negate or ignore the material 
world. To him material things were to 
be studied, examined, and observed 
under the classification of physics, which 
we still use today. Physics to him meant 
all of the physical sciences that were 
then known, but there were some things, 
he realized in his profundity, which did 
not fall into the category of physics. 
They had an existence, they were an 
important factor in the universe, and 
yet they seemed to be above and beyond 
the physical and material world. He, 
therefore, coined the word metaphysics, 
which literally means above and beyond 
physics. It was to embrace a system of 
thought which was to consider those in- 
fluences and factors outside of the realm 
of the material world. Metaphysics, to 
Aristotle, was to concern itself with the 
first causes of things, of all of the things 
we see about us, including ourselves. 
What are these first causes? With an 
understanding of them, Aristotle be- 
lieved we could better order our own 
lives and master the things about us. 

He declared that there are four such 
first causes. He named them essential, 
material, moving, and final. The essen- 
tial cause of all, he defined as the idea, 
the original concept. or. if you please, 
the mind of God. The material cause 
was the elements of which its physical 
forms of nature are composed, of which 
he said there were four—air, earth, fire, 
and water. The moving cause is that 
process by which the forms of nature 
evolve one into the other. These forms 
are not separate realities, but are on a 
graduated scale, seeking to materialize, 
if you will, the idea which exists in 
them, the purpose for which they are 
intended, and it is the fact that things 
are trying to realize the idea of their 
nature which causes them to evolve, to 
move forward as the acorn into the oak. 
The final cause is when a thing attains 
its complete state, the end for which it 
was conceived. This then is the original 
and pure metaphysics as conceived by 
Aristotle. 

Today true metaphysics, in purpose 
has not completely deviated from it. 
Today's agendum of metaphysics is the 
search for the idea, purpose, or order of 
the universe, to find the initial intent, 
and cause and relate everything to it in 
man's understanding. Metaphysics then 
is deductive in its process, beginning 
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with the general, and from that pro- 
gressing to the particular. It is not con- 
cerned with the how of things, but with 
the why. Whereas science today de- 
votes itself to the analysis of the partic- 
ular, how the thing functions, of what 
it consists and is composed, metaphysics 
is concerned with the reason and pur- 
pose of the thing. We could use the 
analogy of a scientist and a metaphysi- 
cian coming upon a new kind of pump 
bringing forth from the earth a gushing 
stream of water. We can imagine the 
scientist walking around the pump look- 
ing at it, determining its centrifugal 
force, its capacity for pumping, the 
number of gallons poured forth per 
hour, its pressure, and numerous other 
material facts, and finally coming to the 
conclusion as to just how the pump was 
constructed and how it worked; but the 
metaphysician would approach it from 
an entirely different point of view. He 
would accept it as it is. He would say. 
“I can see that the pump is pumping 
water; it is a pump, and I know it, but 
what concerns me is why does it pump; 
why does it need to work; what purpose 
does it serve; regardless of how it is 
constructed, why was it constructed?” 
Therefore, modern metaphysics con- 
cerns itself with the nature of three 
fundamental first causes. These three 
first causes are knowledge, reality, and 
ethics. After all, everything we believe 
or know is related to our knowledge, 
and it is very essential for us to try and 
determine just what knowledge really 
is, since we rely on it so much. Reality 
consists of those things which are real, 
but what is the real? The third. ethics 
—concerns our conduct. our attitude to- 
wards others, our moral adjustment to 
our knowledge and to the things which 
exist around us. It is well that we too 
give a little thought to these three 
fundamental causes. 

The study of knowledge is technically 
known as epistemology, and it is far 
from a new consideration. The Athen- 
ian philosopher, Socrates, according to 
Plato's Dialogues, gave it much thought. 
To Socrates, the only true knowledge 
was the knowledge of the soul. The 
knowledge of the senses was ephemeral, 
evanescent. This knowledge of the soul 
could be had by awakening the soul. 
Socrates contended that the soul car- 
ried over with it the wisdom it acquired 


while residing in the absolute. or its 
source, and this divine knowledge was 
dormant within every man and needed 
only to be awakened. It was perfect 
and complete, and unaffected by man’s 
social position in life or by his lack of 
education. Socrates further contended 
that this knowledge of the soul would 
bring man as close to the truth, if not 
closer, than any knowledge he could 
acguire through his senses, and he set 
about, as we know from history, to 
prove his hypothesis. He went about the 
market places and the public squares, 
engaging men who were illiterate and 
uneducated in profound subjects. He 
would discourse on problems of geo- 
metry with men who were devoid of 
technical knowledge, and by carefully 
worded questions and inquiry, elicit 
from them eventually answers which 
were as true as the conclusions of the 
learned mathematicians of his time. 

Plato, too, had a concept of knowl- 
edge, not unlike his teacher, Socrates, 
in many respects. To Plato, the only 
true knowledge was the ideas of the 
Universals, as he called them, which 
men had, in other words, those ideas 
which all men hold alike and which are 
inherent and not acquired from without. 
Such Universals, or ideas were, for ex- 
ample, the ideas of beauty and justice. 
All men have an appreciation of the 
beautiful in something. To some men a 
rose is beautiful; to others, a piece of 
machinery. All men have an idea of 
justice, to some degree or another. On 
the other hand the knowledge that men 
acquire through their senses and as the 
result of empirical sensations, to Plato 
was false, transient, and undependable, 
unless it participated in a Universal 
idea; thus, a rose is real because it is 
beautiful, and further, because beauty 
is a universal, an idea within ourselves, 
and represents true knowledge; there- 
fore. things of the world which partici- 
pate in the true knowledge of the soul 
are real and all else false. 

In 1650, the philosopher Hobbes gave 
us a strikingly different conception of 
knowledge. one far in advance of his 
time— modern in many respects. Hobbes 
declared that consciousness is motion. 
It is the result of the nervous energy of 
the human body and nervous energy in 
the brain, and that motion. or we will 
term it vibrations, of external things af- 
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fect this internal motion of the nervous 
system or the consciousness, and pro- 
duce sensations, and these sensations in 
turn become the ideas that we have of 
things. Consequently what we hold as 
knowledge is merely the consequent 
disturbances of our own consciousness 
by external motions, and the pictures we 
have in our minds of things are entirely 
unlike and have no definite relationship 
to the things outside of ourselves which 
provoke them. In other words, our 
knowledge has no external counterpart 
and is purely a product of our own ob- 
jective minds. 

Coming up to modern times, we have 
a school of philosophy known as Prag- 
matism. The Pragmatists are not ideal- 
ists. They do not hold that knowledge 
is a thing that is entirely engendered 
within our own minds, but they hold 
that our knowledge is purely caused by 
the external world and related to our 
personal needs and purposes. In other 
words, we only think of things about 
which we have an interest and nothing 
else; that every thought we have can be 
directly connected to something that has 
transpired, to something we have done 
or will do, or in which we are interested, 
and can be related to a practical end or 
purpose only. In other words, they con- 
tend that pure thought—a virgin idea— 
is absolutely impossible; that we can’t 
hold a thought without incorporating in 
it some experience or impressions which 
we have previously had. 

The Rosicrucians, too, have their 
metaphysical conception of knowledge, 
and without being partial, I frankly be- 
lieve it is more consistent than many of 
the others. Our epistemological concep- 
tion of knowledge is that general knowl- 
edge is the result of our objective per- 
ceptions, which is psychologically true. 
In other words, it is composed of our 
visual and auditory impressions, and of 
the impressions of things we smell, feel, 
and taste. This, I repeat, Rosicrucians 
say constitutes our general objective 
knowledge, but these perceptions are 
censured by our opinions. We take 
these impressions, we dwell upon them, 
we analyze them according to the degree 
of our ability to reason. Those which 
please us we accept, and the others we 
reject. Now, if knowledge were abso- 
lute, a fixed and definite thing, it would 
remain the same to all men at all times. 


Our experience, however, proves that 
knowledge, empirical knowledge. is not 
dependable and is not a fixed, definite 
thing. The knowledge of a century, two 
centuries, three centuries ago is dis- 
carded, it has been found to be false. 
Today's accepted knowledge, by which 
we govern our lives, a good portion of 
it tomorrow will be discarded with the 
coming of broader vision and greater 
inquiry. Even today, in the finer distinc- 
tions of knowledge, men do not agree 
because in the finer distinctions their 
opinions are different as well. Keen 
intellect creates sharper opinion. The 
more intellectual a person, the sharper 
his opinion becomes, the more critical is 
he of what passes for knowledge. He 
inquires, probes deeper, and rejects that 
which will not stand the test of truth. 
However, all such knowledge, even that 
which is finally accepted, if it comes 
through the objective senses is knowl- 
edge purely of the objective mind. 
There is still another kind of knowl- 
edge which is more reliable. This, the 
Rosicrucians refer to as intuitive knowl- 
edge. It is that knowledge which satis- 
fies the emotional self, as well as the 
intellectual self. You know from per- 
sonal experience that at times you have 
been in conversation with friends and 
associates about an interesting topic, 
and after discussing the matter pro and 
con, you were forced to come to a con- 
clusion. You couldn't refute the argu- 
ment presented because from an in- 
tellectual point of view there was noth- 
ing you could offer to change the logic, 
and yet, though intellectually the con- 
clusion would have to be accepted, emo- 
tionally you were not satisfied. There 
was a vagueness which you couldn't 
describe, but what of intuitive knowl- 
ledge? Intuitive knowledge is that 
knowledge which flashes into the con- 
sciousness. It seems so thorough, so 
self-evident, so complete in every re- 
spect that there is not the slightest 
doubt in your mind as to the fact of its 
truth. Inasmuch as it flashes into your 
consciousness in completeness, it allays 
any suspicion that it may have suffered 
by a long drawn out process of reason- 
ing. Now, the Rosicrucians hold that 
such intuitive knowledge is instilled in 
the mind of man by the Cosmic Mind. 
This does not mean that the Cosmic has 
always placed in our consciousness the 
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intuitive idea that we realize with all of 
its details. It means rather that the 
Cosmic Mind has arranged the facts of 
our memory, and of our worldly ex- 
perience in our consciousness into an 
order or arrangement which is under- 
standable and useful to us. For analogy, 
it is as though the facts of our objective 
knowledge were like a handful of 
marbles, and after we had worked for 
quite some time trying to place these 
marbles in an attractive geometric order, 
without success, we became discour- 
aged, and suddenly someone would 
reach over our shoulder and with two 
or three dexterous motions arrange the 
marbles into a brilliant geometric de- 
sign which would fascinate us by its 
simplicity — that is what the Cosmic 
does when we have an intuitive idea 
or thought, it arranges our objective, 
material impressions into a useful 
knowledge. 

Now we advance to the second of 
these first causes of modern metaphysics 
—that of reality. By reality is meant 
those things that are real to us, that 
seem to have an existence. There are 
many things of the world that we 
realize, but they can be generally group- 
ed and the first of the group is matter. 
By matter we mean everything that has 
substance and material form. The next 
is mind. Certainly our thoughts have an 
existence. Then last, but not least, there 
is that more intangible reality, that im- 
manent comprehension that there is 
some order, some force, some arrange- 
ment between matter and mind. Now, 
these forms of reality, if we wish to call 
it that, have been referred to by philos- 
ophers as substances. Rene Descartes, 
the French philosopher, proclaimed that 
there were two substances—mind and 
matter. He went on to prove that we 
can not deny the existence of mind as a 
reality because we can say to ourselves, 
if we will, that everything is an illusion, 
that color and sound and form are all 
deceptions, and we know that many of 
the things of the world are really only 
products of our mind and they have no 
archetype outside of our consciousness, 
but if we say that there is nothing and 
that nothing exists, we still have to ad- 
mit one thing—that we are. That which 
says nothing exists, exists itself, or it 
could not so declare a thing exists or 
does not exist, and after such reasoning, 


he therefore proclaimed his famous doc- 
trine, which he phrased as "cogito, ergo 
sum” (I think, therefore, I am). As for 
matter, he contended that its only true 
substance was extension; in other 
words, its dimension. We can not rely 
on our senses, aS to whether matter 
actually consists of what it seems to 
consist of, but one thing all matter has 
alike with space, is extension; therefore, 
the two substances of reality, to Des- 
cartes, were thought and extension. 
Thoughts are of mind and mind is of 
soul and soul is directly of God. Ex- 
tension, too, was of God, but sort of a 
negative phase of God's existence, so 
different from soul and mind, as Des- 
cartes made it, that he found it extreme- 
ly difficult to explain how these two 
contra-attributes could at all be related, 
how soul could affect the body, since it 
was of so entirely a different nature and 
conversely how the body could affect 
the soul or mind. 

Baruch Spinoza overcame these dif- 
ficulties. His doctrine admitted of only 
one substance—God. All other things 
were in modification of this substance, or 
mode. God could be known to Himself. 
The modifications of God, or matter 
and mind, could only be known through 
their relationship to God. Thought and 
extension were not separate things; 
they didn't have to be related to each 
other for they were of the same thing. 

The last consideration of modern 
metaphysics is that of ethics, that which 
concerns human conduct and in a gen- 
eral sense our attitude of mind toward 
all things. It is not sufficient, meta- 
physicians declare, that we know of the 
workings of the body and how it func- 
tions, or that we even know of what the 
human consciousness consists and what 
knowledge is, for after all a robot can 
be a perfect mechanical device. It can 
have the power of locomotion and it can 
assimilate fuel which will motivate it 
and keep it functioning, and there are 
many mechanical devices which are very 
excellent recorders of impressions, such 
as the apparatus used for recording 
sound on film or on phonograph records, 
and these can give out quickly and ef- 
ficiently the impressions which they 
have recorded, but, we repeat, man is 
more than that. Life to him means more 
than that. He wants to do something 
with the impressions. He wants to do 
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something about these movements of 
self, and so he has subjective notions 
about all things, and it is these notions 
which influence his life. which cause him 
to be courageous and determined, or 
fearful and unprogressive. To refer 
again to Spinoza, he states that man is 
so constituted that he thinks of things 
in terms of advantage to himself. Thus 
he considers the quality of things as to 
whether they are useful or agreeable to 
him. It is his notion that if they are use- 
ful to him they are important in life or 
in the universe. If they are not, he dis- 
cards them, failing to realize that they 
may have a greater import and a greater 
value than his personal welfare. Again 
he has the notion, Spinoza says, that 
those things whose quality is agreeable 
and pleasing to him, are excellent, and 
those things which do not please him, 
are useless, and insignificent; conse- 
quently, with such an attitude of mind, 
he loses the full import of much of his 
existence. He even forms such notions 
as good and bad. As Spinoza points 
out, good, man thinks, means those 
things which are conducive to his health 
and welfare, and bad, the opposite. 
Actually, however, good and bad have 
no existence. They are not elements 
which can be found to exist in anything; 
in other words, if we analyze a thing, 
we can't point out in it an element 
called good or bad. These are but false 
notions of our mind, Spinoza points out 
with great perspicuity. For further ex- 
ample, music can be both good and bad. 
It can be good for the melancholy man, 
and it can be bad for the mournful man. 
And then there is order which men think 
of as being a very definite thing in the 
universe, as though its opposite, dis- 


order, actually existed. There is neither 
order nor disorder, only a harmony. 
Those things which man can readily 
and quickly comprehend are orderly to 
him. Those things which he can not 
grasp quickly and readily and are not 
understandable to him, he terms con- 
fusion. Naturally the things he easily 
and without effort undertands are pleas- 
ing to him. Confusion is disturbing to 
him so he prefers what he calls order. 

The Rosicrucian says in his meta- 
physics—let us seek perfection in all of 
the orders of our existence. He says 
that perfection consists in the physical 
order, in the realization of the dream of 
beauty, seeking the harmony of form in 
all things whether it be in sound or line. 
In the moral order, perfection consists 
in the realization of the dream of love, 
the attraction to those things which are 
harmonious to us, gratifying and in- 
spiring, and have such attributes as 
justice, unselfishness, and compassion. 
In the ethical order, perfection consists 
in the realization of the dream of the 
poet who seeks to feel emotionally the 
true meaning and significance of all 
things, no matter how simple or com- 
plex. In the spiritual order, perfection 
consists in the realization of the dream 
of the mystic, who seeks to ultimately 
unite the two phases of the duality of 
his being; to have consciousness of God 
as well as consciousness of the objective 
and external world at will. We must 
conclude with the declaration that true 
metaphysics today, has not deviated 
from the conception of its founder—the 
search for first causes. In an under- 
standing of them exists the fullness of 
life and an unshaken faith in our 
existence. 


A PETITION FOR PEACE 


The Imperator of the Rose-Croix Order of Europe, and the Chief Executive of the 
F. U. D. O. S. I., Sar Hieronymus, forwarded to the Imperator of AMORC of the North 
and South American jurisdiction, on the official stationery of the F.U. D. O.S.I., and 
bearing the signature and the seals of the high office of Sar Hieronymus, an appeal for 
peace, to be submitted to the ruling powers, or the people’s representatives of each of the 
belligerant nations. The appeal was written in French, the internationally accepted diplo- 
matic language. The European mystical and initiatique orders, comprising the F. U. D. O. 
S. I., requested the Imperator of AMORC of this jurisdiction to affix his name and seals 
of office to the documents. The appeal is the expression of a number of the largest philo- 
sophical, mystical, and fraternal orders of Europe, all having an authentic and continuous 
history. It is the first exoteric move today on the part of these orders and brotherhoods 
to aid in the salvation of humanity and the preservation of civilization, and AMORC is 
proud to participate in such a worthy program. 
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OF THE TIMES 


ANSWERED BY PEOPLE 


OF THE DAY 


Each month a paramount question of the day which engages the thoughts of millions af 


intelligent people throughout the world will he cansidered in this department. 
two different Rosicrucian memhers. 


will he answered by 


Each questian 
The answers tn the questions are 


nat ta be regarded as official statements of opinion of the editor of this publication, or af the 


afficers af the Rasicrucian Order, AMORC. 


“CAN INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL BE ESTABLISHED?” 


Dr. Roberto Herdocia, medical head of 
the Rose-Croix Research Institute and 
Sanitarium, who has traveled exten- 
sively in foreign countries, gives the 
following opinion. 


Te answer, in my opinion, is very 
simple. Yes, it can be established 
if all the men of good will from every 
country, if all the women of noble and 
generous sentiments from the face of 
the world, if all the Professional men, 
if all the Professors in the Universities, 
if all the Teachers in the schools, if all 
the Generals and Military geniuses from 
every city on earth could be separated 
for a moment from their daily routine, 
from their standard of living, from their 
high ideals of pride. vanity and egotism. 
and more than all, from their ambitions 
for an ephemeral Glory and the love to 
conquer the Golden fleece of the mytho- 
logical legend. and concentrate instead 
their thoughts upon the highest ideals 
of mankind, upon the highest ideals of 
all the nations and upon the highest 
ideals of Universal Love, of Universal 
Peace and Universal] Progress. 

Love, Peace and Progress never will 
be the matutinal star that should illum- 
inate the blue sky of all the nations of 
the world if individual love, individual 
peace and individual progress are not 
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Colonel R. L. Bush, retired army of- 
ficer, presents a viewpoint which should 
have the careful consideration of all 
interested in this particular subject. 


ES—when the lion and the lamb 
can lie down together; but never 
under present conditions. 

War and all manner of physical 
methods have been tried for centuries, 
and have failed. 

Intellectual methods, legal, political, 
and economic have been used in many 
forms without success, for men cannot 
be made good or prosperous by law. 

Many of these methods will be neces- 
sary in order to handle questions relat- 
ing to crime, relief, etc. They will also 
be indispensable in connection with the 
discussion of countless problems of ad- 
ministration, politics, and economics. 

But men must give very serious con- 
sideration to the third side of the tri- 
angle of our being—the Spiritual. This 
is fundamental, and is based on Cosmic 
laws as universal and immutable as the 
law of gravitation. Rejecting or ignor- 
ing these laws can result only in disaster. 

The world needs, first of all, a real 
respect for the right of individuals to be 
equal in respect to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, as set forth by the 
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Have You a Temperament? 


By BERNARD Bromacz, M. A. 


O one quite knows 
what a tempera- 
ment is. Is it an 
excuse for bad 
temper or merely 
a gesture of our 
bodily system 
which gives rise to 
rather excessive 
exhibitions of 
emotion? Most 
people view it in 
the former aspect. 

Modern psy- 
chology has proved that temperament is 
largely consequent upon our bodily con- 
stitution. There are certain glands in the 
human body which influence our system 
profoundly, Our reaction to living 
largely depends on the arrangement of 
those glands within our constitution. 

According as we are endowed at 
birth, so shall we manifest the signs of 
temperament or the lack of it. The 
stolid, cautious persons we meet in office 
or train are those in whom there is an 
excess of the “earthy” element. On the 
other hand the hot. impetuous types 
have in their systems an over-balance 
of the “fiery” element. 

This classification goes back to the 
Middle Ages, when philosophers were 
busy endeavouring to map out the na- 
ture of man. On the whole it still holds 
good. It is based on fundamentals. 

In the very beginning of thought, it 
was held that the body and mind of man 
are a reflection of the body and mind of 
the entire universe. Just as we are made 
out of the same chemical components as 
the earth on which we live, so we repre- 


sent a small] edition of the structure of 
the whole world. “As above, so below.” 
It was held that separate gods control 
each one of our limbs and faculties. and 
we ourselves are shaped like these 


Gods. 


If you can get to know the propor- 
tions in which these elements exist in 
your nature, you will be able to make 
the best of yourself in social intercourse. 
A knowledge of one’s deficiencies in 
this respect is the best help towards 
remedying them. None of us is perfect- 
ly balanced. 

Always act in such a manner that you 
do your utmost to control the most 
dangerous elements in your nature. A 
little forethought frequently saves years 
of anxiety and failure. Never forget 
that certain demons inside you are al- 
ways ready to pounce . 


These demons are the result of giving 
way to some weakness in your tempera- 
ment. Everyone has to face the fact that 
he is “lacking on certain cylinders.” He 
may be too hasty, too slow or too cyni- 
cal. A well-balanced person falls into 
none of these traps. 


Do not always blame persons who 
give way to explosions of temperament. 
If you were, for example. an operatic 
star, subiect to the constant strain and 
worry of keeping at the top of your 
form for the benefit of an exigent pub- 
lic. you would make allowances for the 
frequent excitability of the artistically 
gifted nature. It almost seems as if na- 
ture makes people pay for particular en- 
dowments by putting them at some dis- 
advantage in other respects. We can- 
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not have it all our own way on both the 
swings and the roundabouts. 

The best way to test your control of 
your temperament is by observing your 
own reactions to people who by accident 
or design tread on one of your pet 
corns. It may be that you harbour re- 
sentment, and do not show it. On the 
other hand, you may explode in your 
wrath. In both cases you have a 
temperament. 

It is equally injurious to withhold or 
to indulge in explosions of ‘‘tempera- 
ment.” In the first case, you will bottle 
up passion and resentment until you end 
in something like nervous collapse. In 
the second you will say a great deal 
more than you intend and will put 
weapons into the hands of your enemy. 
There is nothing more prejudicial to 
reputation than this type of unbalanced 
mood. 


One of the most effective snubs in 
history was given by Talleyrand to the 
great Napoleon on the occasion of a 
particularly violent outburst by the 
latter. The diplomat had been sum- 
moned before the court to receive a 
dressing down for alleged treachery. 
The Emperor excelled himself in vitu- 
peration. The coarsest expletives were 
flung without mercy at the aristocrat. 
He bore the whole attack without so 
much as moving a muscle. Only at the 
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end did he permit himself the most 
subtle retaliation. He paused languidly 
for a moment at the door and was heard 
to murmur, “What a pity so great a 
man has such bad manners!” The retort 
effective with a vengeance. 


It is surprising how much misunder- 
standing as regards temperament comes 
from not being able to pierce through 
layers of convention. My own race, for 
instance, is notoriously reserved on the 
surface. Actually, English people, right 
down below, are probably the most 
emotional of all the European peoples. 
But they do not exhibit this characteris- 
tic except when they are aroused to 
enthusiasm by some national sport or 
even national danger. 


A spectator at a football match may 
be surprised to see one of the most re- 
served people in the world behaving like 
a Bacchic devotee. All restraint is loosed. 
The real racial type and temperament 
are seen in all their vigour. 


It is sometimes healthy to yield to 
strong feeling. It releases pent-up emo- 
tions which otherwise would fester. 
Even if you are conscious of some slight 
emotional unbalance in yourself, do not 
always seek to suppress it. An explo- 
sion of anger like a fit of the blues will 
frequently restore equilibrium in your 
nature. 
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IMPERATOR’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Have you ever asked yourself these questions: What explanation would the Imperator 
make for this personal problem? Can the Rosicrucian teachings be applied to my circum- 
stances? The answers to these and many more questions are in the Rosicrucian Forum— 
the journal which personally expresses the Imperator’s opinions and experiences. It is a 
private magazine for Rosicrucian members only. It contains 32 pages of personally 
dictated answers by the Imperator. It is published bi-monthly. There is in stock a limited 


quantity of especially interesting issues written by the late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer 

Lewis. The following are typical subjects which they contain: “Scientific Marvels,” 

Th “Hypnotism,” “Mystical Music,” “Attuning to Colors,” “Karma,” “Killing With a Look,” 

e etc., etc. While they last, we offer you an especially selected assortment of FIVE issues 

Rosicrucian of the Rosicrucian Forum, at the economical price of only $1.00—no extra cost for past- 

Dicesi age. If you order an assortment of TEN issues, which we will carefully choose for you, 

tges the price will be only $1.75 for the ten. ORDER AT ONCE—send order and remittance 
March to Rosicrucian Gaels Bureau, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 
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Mystic Illumination 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D.. F. R.C. 
(From The Mystic Triangle, January, 1928) 


Many of the articles written by our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, are as 
deathless as time. That is, they are concerned with those laws and principles of life and 
living which are eternal, and thus never lose their efficacy or their import, and are as 
helpful and as inspiring when read today as they were when they were written five, ten, 
fifteen. twenty or more years ago, and likewise will continue to be as helpful and as 
instructive in the future. For this reason, and for the reason that thousands of readers of 
the ‘‘Rosicrucian Digest" have not read many of the earlier articles of our late Imperator, 


we are going to adopt the editorial policy of publishing in the ‘‘Rosicrucian Digest” each 
month one of his outstanding articles so that his thoughts will continue to reside within 


the pages of this publication. 


HAD just left the 
counter of the 
Western Union 
telegraph office 
and was about to 
exit to the street 
when another man 
who had stood be- 
side me sending 
a telegram, ap- 
proached me and 
said: 

“May I ask you 
just what the or- 
ganization is that you represent? I could 
not help seeing the signature on the 
message you just sent.” 

“It is the Rosicrucian Order, the 
American branch of an international 
body of mystics,” I stated, briefly and 
started to go on my way. I knew intui- 
tively that he wanted to know more, but 
{ wanted him to ask, to seek, and there- 
by place himself in the position of being 
the inquisitor; that would make it easy 
for me to hold him to one line of ques- 
tioning. He followed me through the 
door to my car, and just as I was about 
to enter it, he conquered the hesitancy 


that was quite evident, and came to me 
again. 

“IE I may have just a few minutes of 
your time, I would greatly appreciate it. 
I do not want to appear annoying, but 
there are a number of questions that I 
would like to ask. I conduct the Wed- 
nesday evening questions and discus- 
sions at the Second Baptist Church in 
this city and I believe that I can find in 
your answers much to talk about next 
Wednesday.” 

Knowing, as I do, the attitude of the 
Baptist Church generally regarding se- 
cret societies, and about philosophical 
societies in particular, I could not help 
saying, “Well, I am sure that you will 
find in my answers a great deal to dis- 
cuss, much to the discredit of my or- 
ganization. However, get in and ride 
with me for an hour and we will talk.” 

So off we started. I did not know his 
name at first, though I knew by reputa- 
tion the man who tore every philosophy 
and creed apart every Wednesday night 
in that Church in his endeavor to make 
the Baptist principles stand as the sole 
thought for man to have and hold. I 
had often wanted to argue some points 
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with this man, and here was an oppor- 
tunity to do so in real privacy. I know 
only too well from experience that many 
men assume certain strict attitudes when 
in their pulpits or when before their own 
congregations but have a slightly dif- 
ferent, or wholly different, attitude and 
opinion when alone and in discussion 
with persons in whom they may confide. 
I do not mean to insinuate that such 
persons are hypocrites, or even false to 
themselves and others: not by any 
means. I know that so long as they are 
affiliated with, a part of, and really a 
representative or employee of, the cer- 
tain denomination which they serve, 
they must adhere to the doctrines of 
that organization. They are not selected 
or maintained by the Church to express 
their personal opinions. In fact their 
personal opinions must ever be sub- 
servient to the opinions of the Council, 
of the board of Bishops of their Church. 
We have often heard the honest clergy- 
man say in regard to certain doctrines 
and principles, “it is not what I think 
that is important, but what the holy 
church in its great wisdom thinks as a 
result of its age-long experience.” It is 
certain that if the Churches were to 
permit the individual expression of per- 
sonal opinion on the part of their thous- 
ands of ministers, there would be little 
agreement in religious thought and no 
cooperative action in their larger affairs. 
So, my comment about public and pri- 
vate opinions was not intended to indi- 
cate deceit, but loyalty to a purpose. 

He began the argument, or discus- 
sion, half apologetically. I could not 
help smiling when he said: 

“You see we of the orthodox faith 
cannot understand why men and women 
leave the Church or slight the Church 
to take up the study of mysticism—that 
is, true and pure mysticism—when the 
Church and its teachings present the 
purest of all forms of mysticism.” 

Here was the old-time argument. It 
is one l have heard so often by those 
church officials who deplore the de- 
crease in their congregation and blame 
it all on the increase of membership in 
the various “cults.” 

“And may I ask you in return why 
you start your argument with two as- 
sumptions, neither one of which you 
have attempted to prove. Why do you 
assume that men and women leave the 


churches or slight the churches when 
they take up the subject of mysticism, 
and why do you also assume that the 
Churches present the purest form of 
mysticism? I can answer both of these 
questions for you, as, for instance, you 
will say that the great growth of various 
philosophical, occult and sectarian soci- 
eties in America indicates that many 
thousands are attending these various 
meetings instead of attending churches 
—and you point to the slow growth of 
the Church in comparison with these 
societies to support your argument. 
Secondly, you will argue that religion, 
especially the Christian religion, con- 
tains so great an amount of mysticism 
that it would take volumes to reduce it 
to simple statements. Am I right?” 

“You are. Evidently you ey the 
facts as well as I do, therefore it was 
not necessary for me to prove my two 
assumptions, as you called them. What 
I wish to know is, why do sensible hu- 
mans act like this?” 

“You are going a little fast, sir, in 
your argument. I said that I knew your 
answers to my two questions — and I 
stated them just as you would have 
stated them—but they are not the true 
answers. For instance, has it ever 
dawned upon your mind that those who 
join such societies as we have reference 
to may have left the Churches years be- 
fore they began their new affiliations? 
Have you ever stopped to realize that it 
is not always the satisfied, happy mem- 
ber of your congregation that seeks for 
more or different light? And have you 
ever compiled statistics to discover how 
many of those still in your congregation 
may also be members of some societies, 
some like the one I represent, for in- 
stance? And, have you ever tried to dis- 
cover how many of those who join such 
societies eventually return to Churches 
and to regular worship again? Smile, if 
you wish, but let me tell you the other 
side of the story.” 

We were driving along a magnificent 
boulevard facing a beautiful bay. The 
blue sky and blue water, green trees and 
abundant flowers, brilliant in the bright 
sunlight, made a picture of nature’s own 
goodness and greatness that could not 
fail to impress anyone; and I often took 
my eyes from the road in front of me 
and gazed in all directons in adoration, 
while he kept his eyes turned toward 
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the gray floor of the car, in deep 
thought. In such moments of quiet on 
his part and relaxation on my part, I 
sensed from his mind that he was as 
hungry for more light, for a broader 
understanding, as any who had ever 
made plea at the Portals of our Order. 
But he was afraid. He was fearful of 
the desire and the longing that was be- 
ing born within him, perhaps covering a 
period of months or years. I know that 
class and I deeply sympathize with 
them. Are they face to face with some 
temptation? Is their loyalty to ortho- 
doxy being tested? Is the devil trying to 
sway them from the straight path of re- 
ligious thought. or is God really trying 
to speak to them while nature cries 
aloud and says “Don't stifle the soul, but 
broaden your vision and be complete?” 

“My dear man,” I began with more 
compassion, ‘I represent an organiza- 
tion that has no desire to take any from 
the Churches; in fact we know from our 
records that more of our members dis- 
cover the folly of religious indifference 
than those who may be drawn away 
from previous church affiliation; and we 
know that our highest teachings inevit- 
ably lead to a closer and better reading 
of the Bible. You may be surprised to 
know that throughout this nation our 
officers and branch drectors are usually 
those closely connected with some of 
the orthodox churches and in many 
cases clergymen. I do not say this to 
intimate that the Rosicrucians are dif- 
ferent from all other philosophical or 
occult organizations, but to indicate that 
the desire to find mystical light, mystical 
illumination. is not distinct from a desire 
for religious worship, and cannot be 
distinct from religious attunement.” 

“I grant you that.” he began with a 
sudden realization that here was an op- 
portunity to argue his second conten- 
tion. He had been deeply influenced by 
the early part of my argument, but 
again the feeling of going wrong over- 
came him, and he felt he must make one 
more attempt to rescue himself from the 
fall. He did not know how easily his 
mind and his thinking were being read 
by his companion. This fact, however, 
made it easier for me to prepare answers 
that would help him. So, he said again: 
“If these persons are actuated solely by 
a desire for mystic illumination, why do 
they not remain steadfast in the Church 


which has for ages preserved the true 
mysticism of religion?” 

I smiled at the words he chose and 
then, becoming serious, replied: ‘“With- 
out seeming to be facetious I must admit 
that the church of recent centuries has 
most certainly preserved the mysticism 
that was once her glory and joy. It has 
been preserved, isolated, secreted and 
made less available than the mystery 
contents of the ark in Solomon’s 
Temple. It was not always so. There 
was a time when the church. speaking 
now of the early Christian Church, kept 
its sublime mysticism alive and active. 
It practiced the beautiful rites that are 
now veiled and lost in shallow ritual 
and formalities. It implored the soul of 
man to attune itself with the Cosmic 
Hosts and the Heavenly Assembly. It 
brought forth from the teachings of the 
Christ the exquisite perfume of its rar- 
est flowers. It explained the mysteries, 
it solved the seemingly ambiguous prin- 
ciples of the religious doctrines. It gave 
Light and Life and Love to all who 
dwelt in its magnetic aura. But where 
is that mysticism today, so far as the 
churches are concerned?” 


“It is still there,” replied my com- 
panion, still ready to defend his church. 
“We have it in our Baptismal rites and 
in many others. The seeker can find it. 
All do not deserve it, and alas, all are 
not ready for it.” 


He was musing now, and sad. He 
was expressing his innermost thoughts 
and bordering on a line of argument 
that he could not have presented in his 
church, where all the rites are offered to 
any who ask, without consideration of 
inner worthiness. I could have taken 
advantage of his argument right at this 
point, but I preferred to have him find 
the truth from within. 


“You are right, that mysticism was 
not given to all. The early Christian 
Church, as you must know. was com- 
posed of the outer and the inner circles 
or congregations. The outer was com- 
posed of those who were seeking, or 
thought they were. The Inner Congre- 
gation was secret, private, indeed, but it 
reached out into the body of the outer 
congregation and brought into its joyful 
fold those who were ready and deserv- 
ing; and there they dwelt in that rap- 
ture of mystic teachings which Jesus 
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gave only to His Disciples in private. 
Where—" 

Again he interrupted me. I was truly 
revealing what was in his own con- 
sciousness; still it might be the voice of 
the temptor; he must not give in; he 
must not be weak. 

“How do you know that Jesus gave 
any instruction, any mystic advice, to 
His Disciples that he did not give to the 
public, to the mass, as preserved in the 
Gospels?” 

“That, my friend, is plainly seen in 
the missions and work of the Disciples. 
The Gospels refer, in many places, to 
the sessions or gatherings held by Jesus 
with His Disciples, and even to other 
gatherings of the Disciples themselves, 
when they talked among themselves of 
the things He had told them—myster- 
ious and strange things. Did not the 
Disciples constitute a close and limited 
body of followers bound by strange ties 
to their Master, their Lord? Was He 
not conscious of their thoughts, and 
they conscious of His presence, in spirit, 
wherever his body might be? Did He 
not leave to them the continuance of His 
work? Was He not often found in their 
company separated from the public? Did 
they not often take His astounding 
demonstrations as a matter of course. 
when all others were sorely puzzled and 
perplexed? Did they not witness and 
record events in His life—mostly mys- 
tical events, such as the Ascension— 
when no one else was near? Does not 
all this indicate a more intimate attune- 
ment and understanding of the mysti- 
cism of His doctrines than was pos- 
sessed by the multitude?” 

“You are right, but I have not wanted 
to believe that there is that in the Chris- 
tian principles which has not been re- 
corded in our Bible or contained in our 
church doctrines. I have wanted to be- 
lieve that the Holy Fathers of the early 
church had been illumined in the first 
centuries after the Ascension, and the 
revelations added to the doctrines we 
now have. Surely you do not mean to 
say that the great truths of Christ's 
teachings are not contained in the 
Christian doctrines?” 

“To answer your question first, I as- 
sure you that in the teachings of the 
Christ, even as presented in your much 
edited and limited Bible, are still avail- 
able to all Christians—and also to those 


who are not members of the Christian 
church—the great truths of mysticism. 
I do not want to imply that the mystical 
teachings of the Great Master have 
been confined to the Church that bears 
His name. But they are there, ‘pre- 
served,” as you say, almost dead in 
spirit. Understand me, I am not criti- 
cizing your Church — nor any of the 
many. I am merely stating the fact that 
since the middle ages the emphasis has 
been withdrawn from the mystical ele- 
ments of the Christ’s teachings so far 
as the Church is concerned, but made 
more available by other organizations." 

“Ah, that is the claim. That is the 
pretension that leads so many from the 
orthodox path into the by-paths. Is 
there any proof to support such a claim? 
Again I return to my original question.” 

“The claim is not made as a preten- 
sion, but the fact makes itself manifest; 
therein lies the attracting power of many 
of these organizations of which you 
complain.” I was accepting his question 
now as a challenge in behalf of all the 
ancient and modern schools of mysti- 
cism. “The organization I represent 
does not make any claim, for instance, 
of teaching the mysticism of the doc- 
trines of Jesus the Christ. nor does it 
claim to teach that mysticism which was 
the very soul of the early Christian 
Church. It simply states that it teaches 
all the principles of mysticism, including 
the doctrines and practices of the many 
sects preceding the Christian sect and 
those which immediately followed it.” 

“Why do you refer to the first Chris- 
tian body as a sect?” 

“Because that is exactly what it was. 
Consider for a moment the coming of 
the man Jesus into a nation which had 
its established religion, and gathering 
around Him twelve or more followers 
who proclaimed a newer religion or a 
different one and attempted to convert 
the nation to it. Was that not the work 
of a sect? What would you call it to- 
day? To view the resulting church of 
today as having always been a church 
is like thinking of Rome as having never 
been a small village. But, it was a sect 
among sects. It has a form of mysticism 
and certain new mystical principles un- 
known to the multitudes of that land, 
but known to others in foreign lands. 
It was new only to the peoples of that 
land; it was better only in that it in- 
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cluded all that had gone before, plus the 
power of later revelation and more re- 
cent authority. It was Divine because it 
was mystical; it was mystica] because it 
was of Divine origin. God had revealed 
to one man — His Messenger — that 
which would serve them, save them, re- 
deem them and give them new life. 
But, God did not cease His revelations. 
You admit that the Holy Fathers were 
inspired later with interpretations and 
additions to the doctrines. What became 
of these? What has become of the reve- 
lations of God in still later centuries? 
Has the Church kept abreast of these? 
Is man still the same as in the days of 
the birth of Christianity? Has he no 
newer needs, no newer problems, no 
newer temptations to overcome, no in- 
creased desire to know God and bask 
in the sublime effulgence of mystical 
attunement?” 

“I see your point!” he exclaimed after 
a moment. “I understand your conten- 
tion. But are those who seek these 
newer revelations of mystic illumination 
moved solely by religious ideas?” 

“Not if you mean churchly by the 
term religious. They do not associate 
mysticism with the church for the very 
reason that as a child and as an adult 
they have not found the one associated 
with the other. But if you mean divine 
inner urge when you say religious, then 
I must say that it is quite customary. 
The man or woman who gradually or 
suddenly senses a need for the study of 
mysticism or an investigation of its of- 
ferings is generally actuated by a desire 
to become purged of the sins of ignor- 
ance and reborn in the Light of Life and 
Love. They may not call it a religious 
urge, or a Divine prompting; but they 
are quite aware of the fact that it is 
holy and sacred. They sense with it the 
possibility of a saving grace, a method 
of salvation. They know that it is good 
for it seems to be of God, the God 
within.” 

“Granting that all you say is true— 
and that a good Christian can unite 
with your organization without finding 
any temptation to leave his church— 
just what will the study of mysticism do 
for the member or student that the 
church does not do?” 

“Many things, indeed,” I began. “In 
the first place a good Christian or a 
good Jew, or a Hindu or Sufi, will find 


nothing in the study of practical mysti- 
cism that will lead him from his Church 
unless that Church is wrong in its 
teachings.” 

“Do you make a distinction between 
Christian mysticism and what you teach, 
when you refer to practical mysticism?” 
he queried, with a guarded glance in my 
direction. 

“Not at all, but I do make a distinc- 
tion between the mysticism found in 
your Church rituals and rites of today 
and that mysticism which Jesus taught 
His Disciples. What He taught, what 
we teach, what the multitudes are seek- 
ing, is that practical form of mysticism 
which enables its followers to accom- 
plish, to master, to do. Jesus stood by 
the side of the sea and commented on 
the fact that the fishermen were failing 
to catch fish. He might have philoso- 
phized a while and then told them how 
to fish for men, as he did; but he knew 
the value of practical application, and 
he therefore philosophized little but told 
them in a practical way just what to do 
to demonstrate the laws to themselves. 
He might have conducted long dis- 
courses on the cause of disease and the 
possibility of curing it through prayer; 
but he showed them how to do those 
things in a practical way. Wherever He 
went, whatever the call, He was prac- 
tical. He applied His mystical knowl- 
edge to the practical things of life, even 
to materializing food when it was need- 
ed. That is practical mysticism. It is 
what the churches have eliminated from 
their work and, forsooth, left to other 
organizations to teach as a distinctly 
separate work. Who but the churches 
are to blame then, if the seeker for prac- 
tical mysticism, finding it not in the 
church, goes elsewhere? And through 
study, preparation and worthiness be- 
comes illuminated, attuned and made 
mighty in mystical powers to such an 
extent that he finds himself a master 
over the obstacles of life, — intuitive. 
supersensitive, happy, healthy, and pros- 
perous. Who is to blame? Certainly 
not the seeker. Yet he soon realizes, if 
he has not realized it before, that he 
needs the association of the church or 
at least the assistance of a guide in his 
religious worship, and he finds in the 
church, usually, a place for the proper 
meditation, consolation and peace that 
he seeks. He also discovers the great 
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good that the churches are doing and 
comes to understand the limitations of 
the clergymen in being bound by doc- 
trines that are comprehensible to the 
multitudes. This understanding places 
him in sympathy with the clergyman 
and the church directors and he aids 
and supports them to the best of his 
ability. The result is that you have, in 
such a case, a more loyal supporter and 
worker in God's vineyard than you will 
find among those who attend the church 
simply as a matter of duty. If, on the 
other hand, the mystic can find no 
church that affords him the opportunity 
for meditation. religious joy and peace. 
he refrains from uniting with any, and 
sets aside certain hours of the week for 
meditation, prayer and religious study 
at home, and constitutes himself a work- 
er in the vineyard and seeks oppor- 
tunities to help the sick, strengthen the 
weak and make happy the sorrowing. 
He knows how to do these things 
through his training in practical mysti- 
cism. He senses where and when he 
can render the practical help required of 
him as his special mission in life, be- 
cause he has mystic illumination.” 


“I believe you are right! l have al- 
ways believed that such a system as you 
have outlined was possible, but on every 
hand I have been confronted with the 
claims and shallow pretensions of so 
many of the occult or metaphysical or- 
ganizations. Each investigation has 
brought to light no fruit of their efforts. 
no fulfillment of their promises. So, I 
have become more and more discour- 
aged in my search. more and more con- 
vinced that in the church only could one 
find the mysticism of the early sects, as 
you call them. I am going to look fur- 
ther into the work of the Rosicrucians 
and I shall be glad to tell my Wednes- 
day night congregation exactly what 
you have pointed out to me today.” 


After a few comments about the 
larger affairs of life, we reached the 
main entrance of his Church and he 
alighted. As I nodded good-bye, he 


turned and made this final remark: 


“At any rate I am convinced of one 
thing: The Rosicrucians most surely 
adhere to the injunction, ‘Thou shalt 
have no other Gods before me,’ and 
that makes me extremely happy.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 
(Continued from Page 64) 


By Dr. Roberto Herdocia 


the burning fire in the heart of every 
good citizen in the world. 

War, (in Spanish, Guerra; in French, 
Guerre: in Italian, Guerra: and in Ger- 
man. Krieg), is the fatidical word that 
the index of God points to every nation 
in the world as the first cause, the pri- 
mary principle, the newest incident for 
their lack of Love, Good Will and Char- 
ity that will annihilate all their noblest 
purposes, all their greatest ideals and all 
their wonderful achievements. 

If only a Universal language could be 
established among all the nations of the 
world, if only a single monetary system 
were universally proclaimed, and only 
one Religion (the Religion of Love, 
Brotherhood and Charity) were the 
only one for the human heart to wor- 
ship, then, and only then, the Interna- 
tional Good Will could be established 
as the pristine blessing of our only God, 
the God of all. 


By Colonel R. L. Bush 
founders of this Republic. 


That divine, all-embracing sentence 
known as the “Golden Rule” contains 
the germ of the solution of all our 
troubles. If it were universally under- 
stood and observed, the rights of in- 
dividuals, groups, and nations would be 
secure; and all problems and disputes 
could be amicably settled at the council 
tables of the world. 


Some day men may realize that, in 
spite of the present turmoil, “underneath 
are the everlasting arms” of the God of 
Love who stands at the door, and 
knocks, waiting to help us. 

Some day men will open the door and 
admit Him to the chief place at the 
world's council tables, and then we shall 
see the dawn of a new day which will 
bring peace on earth and good will 
among men. 
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THE NEED OF THE HOUR 
By Tuor KIIMALEHTO, Sovereign Grand Master 


HIS age is one of 
responsibility and 
opportunity. That 
we are in the very 
throes of a titanic 
conflict is evident 
to even the least 
observant. The 
implications of this 
struggle are be- 
coming clearer 
daily. What makes 
the struggle so 
portentous is that 
more than the possession of land is in- 
volved. Were the struggle on the physi- 
cal plane alone, it would not be so 
ominous. What is of greater significance 
is that two philosophies of life are in- 
volved. One philosophy is that of Power 
and the other that of Love. 

One philosophy is frankly based on 
race and blood and the aggrandizement 
of a master class. It rejects and even 
despises sympathy and compassion and 
tolerance as evidence of weakness. The 
other philosophy considers power di- 
vorced from love as a menace to human- 
ity. The one philosophy subordinates 
the individual wholly to the state. The 
other considers each human life sacred. 
It maintains that the function of the 
state is to provide the necessary condi- 
tions for each soul to achieve the maxi- 
mum in development so that in return 
each human being may utilize his genius 
for the benefit of all. 

One philosophy of life denies God, 
scorns Christ, and exalts brute strength. 


It presumably honors the Superman, 
but the Superman of Nietzsche is not 
the one whom the Avatars of every age 
taught us to emulate and to love. 
Nietzsche describes the Superman as 
being beyond good and evil, a law unto 
himself, above the Christian ethic, re- 
joicing in his strength and in his life. 
The Superman is indeed beyond good 
and evil, having reconciled the pairs of 
opposites; he is, indeed, a law unto him- 
self because the law is engraved in his 
heart. He has become identified with 
divine love and wisdom, and his joyous 
strength is motivated by divine love and 
wisdom. 


The philosophy that exalts brute 
strength alone is that of primitive man. 
It belongs to an earlier and less spiritual 
stage of development. It marks retro- 
gression, not progress. It is a step back- 
ward, not forward. 


It is necessary to be most discrim- 
inating as to what thoughts we permit to 
enter our consciousness. It is easy to be 
led astray when specious arguments are 
presented brilliantly and the wheat is 
mingled with the chaff. We must stand 
firm on the fundamental principles of 
the Rosicrucian philosophy. If we are 
perplexed, we must reject whatever is 
not in harmony with our fundamental 
principles. If the “Sorrows of Young 
Werther” by the youthful Goethe in- 
fluenced the young men to commit sui- 
cide, this book, though a classic and the 
work of a genius, is fundamentally false 
in tone. If Schopenhauer affects the 
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reader with a profound pessimism, 
though he is a genius and a renowned 
philosopher, he must be read with dis- 
crimination. If Wagner in his essays 
loudly proclaims the paramount impor- 
tance of race and blood and exalts na- 
tionality, we must reject these basically 
wrong ideas and we must not be blinded 
by the fact that he was a great genius 
in music. Nietzsche, too, must be read 
with great caution because his ideas, 
though brilliant and brilliantly express- 
ed, are admittedly pagan. Not that 
pagan conceptions are always wrong; 
but when the Christian ethic is openly 
discarded, the mystic must exercise 
caution. Nor are the works of these 
writers alone to be considered very 
carefully, The thoughts of any man who 
has not embraced the mystic philosophy 
or who is not a great lover of humanity 
are bound to be limited in scope and 
point of view. 

The conflict between the forces of 
good and evil is being dramatized on a 
world-wide scale. The evil in man’s 
heart is externalized and is writ large in 
the events of the day. The age-old con- 
flict between the qualities of the self and 
the qualities of the Divine Self that 
marks the progress of every human be- 
ing and every nation and mankind as a 
whole has reached a crisis throughout 
the world. The human race has reached 
the stage of the human being who is 
preparing for Initiation. The day comes 
when the individual is sufficiently ma- 
ture to decide once and for all whether 
he will dedicate himself wholly to the 
higher and better life, whether he will 
conquer once and for all the selfish and 
the evil in his nature, whether he will 
take himself in hand and consciously and 
willingly prepare himself for Initiation. 

The sages tell us that the first great 
event in the life of man is his individ- 
ualization from the animal kingdom. 
The next great event in the unfoldment 
of the soul is Initiation. During this 
long process of development man is 
acted upon by outer forces. He is the 
victim of circumstances; his develop- 
ment is haphazard and necessarily slow. 
In this long period of many incarna- 
tions, his will is gradually strengthened, 
his mind becomes a keen instrument, 
and his emotions become more con- 
trolled. From being wholly self-centered 
he becomes gradually more and more 


social-minded and selfless. His con- 
sciousness steadily expands. In this 
period of slow development man is more 
or less passive and is dependent upon 
the care and guidance of the patient 
Guardians of the human race. 

Just as there comes a day in the life 
of a child when he can share the re- 
sponsibilities that his parents have as- 
sumed, so there comes a time in the de- 
velopment of the human being when he 
is able to understand and cooperate 
willingly with the Divine Plan for hu- 
manity. Just as life in the world is far 
more interesting than the make-believe 
of the kindergarten, so the life of the 
man who is preparing to enter into his 
divine heritage is far more interesting 
and satisfying than the aimless, self- 
centered life of the man in the prelim- 
inary stages of development. When 
man is ready to grow into true man- 
hood, when his consciousness is ready 
to expand into superconsciousness, and 
when he is able to cooperate with the 
Divine Plan of evolution. life then truly 
becomes the Great Adventure and the 
Great Romance. History assumes a new 
significance, and every human being 
gains an added interest. 

When man enters upon this stage, he 
becomes a helper and need no longer be 
a burden. The Elder Brothers have 
hitherto borne the burden practically 
alone. They can do much, but they can 
do more with every human worker add- 
ed to the ranks. They must work within 
the divine laws of evolution. They may 
not interfere with the Karma of any in- 
dividual or with that of humanity al- 
though adjustments are occasionally 
possible. 

The first crisis in the struggle between 
the forces of good and of evil on this 
planet occurred in the Atlantean period. 
At that time the human race was not 
sufficiently developed intellectually or 
spiritually to understand fully the is- 
sues involved. The result was that the 
crisis was prolonged and terminated in 
the sinking of the continent. Today, we 
are informed, the human race is suffi- 
ciently developed both intellectually and 
spiritually to work out its accumulated 
heavy Karma in a short time. The 
world situation today is similar to that 
occurring in the life of the candidate for 
Initiation. His accumulated Karma is 
concentrated into a short period of his 
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life so that he may be free the remain- 
ing years of his life to devote himself to 
the larger tasks and greater responsi- 
bilities that await him. Once mankind 
works through this period of test and 
trial, it will be enabled to make tremen- 
dous strides forward both intellectually 
and spiritually. 

Karmic condition, however, need 
not be unduly prolonged or cruel or 
painful. The evils afflicting the world 
today were not imposed from without. 
They are outward manifestations of in- 
ner corruption. Like poison in the sys- 
tem it must be eliminated. 

The next step in the development of 
mankind is a federation of world states. 
at least some sort of planned economic 
set-up and a recognition of the rights of 
every group to a place in the sun. This 
next step will prove the only solution 
for the ills affecting society the world 
over. The United States of America 
and the British Empire are examples of 
successful types of federations. The 
supporters of the status quo chose to 
precipitate a world-war. The occult 
hierarchy could not prevent this crisis. 
It is a planetary test. The world popu- 
lation must pass through this test suc- 
cessfully. It can pass through this test 
successfully provided every human be- 
ing who understands the issues involved 
cooperates. The conflict is terrific be- 
cause of the utter unscrupulousness and 
the deadly effectiveness of modern 
methods of warfare. 

Every human being understanding 
the issues involved must cooperate in 
some way. He should exert every bit 
of influence that he possibly can. No 
one dare be either indifferent or neutral. 
Many are wavering because they do not 
see the issues clearly. Many are the 
victims of misinformation and vicious 
propaganda. 

We as members of the Rosicrucian 
Order certainly desire to range our- 
selves under the banner of the forces of 
light. We certainly desire the speedy 
triumph of the forces of light. We are 
ready to do all that is humanly possible 
to cooperate with our fellow-workers 
throughout the world. We are ready to 
be instruments in the hands of Cosmic 
forces. We are eager to bring this 
period of test and trial to a close so that 
we may help in the more beautiful task 
of building a new world order. First, 


the conflict must be terminated. War 
must end and peace must be established. 
Not the peace based upon the triumph 
of the anti-Christ is our aim. That phi- 
losophy must be proved to be false and 
vicious and forever discredited and 
rejected. 

Form must become a vehicle for life. 
Matter must be a medium for spirit. 
The Lords of Form, if such do exist and 
serve a purpose in the Divine Plan of 
evolution, must be forever subject to the 
Lords of Love and of Compassion. 
Power must serve constructive and not 
destructive purposes. 

As for a practical plan of action, the 
first step to ensure the world victory of 
the constructive forces in all nations is 
that all who accept the philosophy of 
Love should unite, no matter of what 
race, nation, creed, or color. The sec- 
ond step is to ensure the victory of lib- 
eral forces in our own country. Each 
and every one of us must support some 
world federation working for brother- 
hood and peace: and we must at the 
same time support some national organ- 
ization, working militantly for toler- 
ance, freedom, and spiritual values. 
Now is the time to work. In our own 
country for the present we have free- 
dom to function. When our own coun- 
try is united in its support of the demo- 
cratic philosophy of life, the cause of 
freedom throughout the world will be 
strengthened. And then the workers for 
light. life and love throughout the world 
must extend helping hands across the 
frontiers of war to their brethren who 
are muzzled by hostile governments. In 
some way we must help them conquer 
in their countries. 

The average student of occultism has 
a tendency to underestimate the impor- 
tance of his own share in the universal 
task. He thinks that it is sufficient 
to rely on the divine plan and on the 
invisible worlds. Our slender knowl- 
edge of the divine plan should make our 
activity more intelligent, and the help of 
the invisible forces should prevent the 
paralysis of futility and discouragement. 
It should in no way affect the intensity 
of our efforts along every possible chan- 
nel. As in a school the curriculum is not 
beyond the capacity of the average stu- 
dent, and it is safe to predict that the 
majority will graduate, at the same time 
even though the teachers give their ut- 
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most assistance, each student must put 
forth the necessary effort and apply 
himself to the task in hand that he, too, 
may be among those who complete the 
course of study in time. Every available 
help may be given, such as books, li- 
braries, charts, maps, laboratories, tu- 
tors, and the inspiration of fellow stu- 
dents, but each one must actually as- 
similate the knowledge and develop his 
own mental faculties, adjust himself to 
the rules of the school, meet all require- 
ments, and cooperate with both teachers 
and fellow students. 

In this world-wide emergency, there- 
fore, let Love be our motto and Action 
our watchword. Let us bear in mind 


that the task that we can do in our 
corner, no matter how insignificant it 
may seem, can be done by no one else. 
The individual is the indispensable unit 
of humanity. A chain is as strong as its 
weakest link. If the democratic way of 
life is to triumph in this country, a ma- 
jority of individuals must demand it and 
live it; and if the philosophy of Love is 
to prevail, a strong nucleus throughout 
the world must exemplify it, teach it, 
and, if need be, die for it. Be strong 
and of good courage. Let us gird our 
loins, take staff in hand, for the passage 
through the wilderness. Beyond lies the 
Promised Land. 


Some Call It “Humor” 


By Leta LeGros Bonn, F. R. C. 


HERE are so many 
jokes about the 
various workers 
and laborers these 
days; many of 
them are humor- 
ous, undoubtedly, 
and cause us to 
smile. But after 
all aren't we being 
a little cruel and 
unthinking when 
we laugh at the 
plights of those 
workers whose lives are often bitter? 


In the middle ages the people were 
left to starve. There was no meaning to 
the word “brotherhood.” “Love ye one 
another” was an empty phrase. Many 
people today have “Middle Ages" 
minds. “Too lazy to work"; “They 
wouldn't work anyway,” “They could 
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examples of the unreasonable assertions 
of these primitive minds. 
There has been much graft, in all 


parties, we know; but there has been 
much good accomplished, too. 

That man “leaning on the shovel” 
very often goes home to a dark flat, to 
a meager existence; to his wife, ill from 
worry and poor living conditions. He 
sits down to a supper that is designed 
not to please his appetite or really nour- 
ish him, but to keep the life flow in his 
body. He tosses and turns half the 
night, thinking, planning—what can he 
do? Where can he get a job for which 
he is fitted? The world, for him, is not 
the routine world it is for many of us. 
It is a cold, chaotic, menacing world 
with starvation lurking around the 
corner. 

Most of us are not cruel by nature; 
we would not turn the hungry man from 
our door, but we are unthinking. We 
have not stopped to put ourselves in his 
place. So let us pause — and when we 
again pass by those men leaning on their 
shovels, resting for a moment from their 
toil but not from their problems, let us 
think, “There, but for the Grace of God 


am I!" 
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300 MILLION YEARS AGO 


The above quaternary view diorama was recently added to others on exhibition in the Rosicrucian Egyptian. Oriental Museum in 
Rosicrucian Park. It depicts the earliest geological eras during which life existed on this planet. It has four planes. or perspectives, 
visible to the visitor at one time. The farthest from the front. and the earliest shown in point of time, is the Carboniferous Era of the 
Palaeozoic Period. The latest period and the one immediately in the foreground is a reproduction of the Cretaceous, with its vasts 
swamps. A giant brontosaur and tyrannosaur are seen doing battle. 


(Courtesy of The Rosicrucian Digest.) 


Mental 
Poisoning! 
Thoughts That Enslave Minds.. 


Tortured souls. Human beings, whose self-confidence and 
peace of mind have been torn to shreds by invisible darts— 
the evil thoughts of others. Can envy, hate, and jealousy be 
projected through space from the mind of another? Do 
poisoned thoughts like mysterious rays reach through the 
ethereal realm to claim innocent victims? Will wishes and 
commands born in hate gather momentum and, like an 
avalanche, descend upon a helpless man or woman in a series 
of calamities? Must humanity remain at the mercy of evil 
influences created in the minds of the vicious? Millions 
each year are mentally poisoned—are you safe from this 
scourge? ‘Mental Poisoning” is the title of a book by 
Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, which fearlessly discloses this 
psychological problem. It is sensational in its revela- 
tions. Read it and be prepared. 


An Exceptional Offer... 


Forewarned is forearmed! Therefore, this neatly 
bound, well printed hook has been economically pro- 
duced so that it can be placed in the hands of thou- 
sands. It is more than a hook: it is a daring message. 
Order yours today. Price, including postage, only $1.25. 


Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
Rosicrucian Park 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


THE PURPOSES OF 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a non-sectarian 
fraternal bady of men and wamen devoted ta the investigation, study and 
practica! application of natural and spiritual Jaws, The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to enable all ta live in harmony with the creative, constructive 
Coamie forres for fhe attainment of health, happiness and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as “AMORC” (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 


in America and all other lands constitutes the anly farm af Rosicrucian 

activities united in ane bady for a representation in the international fed- 

eration. The AMORC does not sell its teachings. It gives them freely to 

Memher of affiliated members, together with many other benefits. Far complete in, 

“FUDOSI” formation about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association, 

“ene write a letter to the address below, and ask for the free book “The Secret 
(Federation Uni- Heritage." Address Scribe S. P. C., in care of 


verselle des 
Ordres et 
Socletes 

Initlatiques) 


AMORC TEMPLE 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jore, Califarnia, U, S. A. 
(Cable Address: “AMORCO") 


Supreme Execuiive for the North and Sonth American Jyrisdiction 
RALPH M. LEWIS, F. R. C. --- Imperater 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE AMORC 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, iis 
territories and possessions. The names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon writ 


fen request. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles: 

Hermes Ladge. AMORC Temple, Mr. George A. 
Baldwin, Master. Reading room and inquiry of- 
flee open daily except Sundays: 11 a. m. to & p. m. 
and 6 to 8 p.m.: Saturdays. 12 noon to 4 p.m. 
148 No, Gramercy Place. 


Oakland: 


Oakland East Bay Chapter. Lala Seymour. Maa- 
ter; Leo D. Grenat, Secretary. Caonvocatians 1st 
and ard Sundays, A p.m. at Pythian Castle, 12th 
and Alice Sts Inquirers call: FRuitvale 3139W. 


Sacramento: 

Clement Le Brun Chapter. Mr. Joseph O. Le 
Valley, Master. Meetings Jst and 3rd Fridaya at 
8:00 pi m., Friendship Hall, Odd Fellows Build- 
ing, 4th and K Streeta. 


San Diego: 

San Diego Chapter. Dr. F. P. Horan, Master: 
Mrs, Omar G. Schmidt, Secretary. Meetings every 
Tuesday at 8 p. m. at ihe House of Hospitality in 
Balboa Park. 


San Francisco: 

Francia Bacon Lodge, 1655 Polk St.: Mr. Frank 
C. Parker, Master. Mystical convocations for 
all members every 2nd and 4th Monday. 8 p, m. 
Office and reading roam apen Tuesday, Wednea- 
day and Friday, 7 to 9 p.m 


COLORADO 
Denver: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Oscar D. Pleasant. 1728 


Gilpin St.; Secretary, Margaret Farrell, 1644 Lin 
coln Ave., Apt. 210. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Thomas Jefferson Chapter. Mr. Wm. Thomas 
Ramberg, Master. Meetings Confederate Memorial 
Hail. 1322 Vermont Ave. N W., every Friday eve- 
ning, 8:07 p.m. Secretary. Mra. Carrie A. Rogers, 
2121 H Street N. W. 


FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Mr. Charles F. Merrick, Master, 411 Sunset Dr., 
S. Miami, Phane 4-5816; Miss Darathy Mainwar- 
ing, Secretary, 2366 Na. W. 2nd St., Miami. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
Chicaga Chapter Na. fl Mr. George H. Ellis, 
Master; Mrs. Eva H. Read, Secretary. Telephone 
Randalph 9848. Reading room apen afternaana 
and evenings. Sundays 2 ta 5 anly. Lakeview 
Ridg., 114 S. Michigan Ave., Raama 408-9-10. T.ec- 
ture sessions for ALL members every Tuesday 
night, 8 p. m. 


Chicago (Colored) Chapter No. 10. Mr. Nehemiah 
Dennis, Master; Mr. Robert S. Breckenridge, Sec- 
retary. Inquirers call Cedarcrest S5AN9 and Hyde 
Park 5776. He eee every Friday night at 8'00, 
12 W. Garfleld Blvd., Hal! R 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: 

The Marie L. Clemens Lodge. Walter Fitch, 
Master. Temple and Reading raams, 739 Boylston 
St. Telephone KENmore 9398. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit; 

Thebes Chapter No. 396. Mr. Ernest Cheyne, 
Master: Mr. Andrew Heck, Secretary. Meetings 
at the Detroit Federation of Women's Cluhs, 4811 
2nd Avenue, every Tuesday, A p. m. Inquirers 
call Fitzroy 2593. 


MISSOURI 


Kansaa City: 

Kansas City Chapter. Mrs. C. S. Scott, Master, 
104 W. Linwood Bivd.; Mrs. Alice R. Henriksen, 
Secretarv, 219 S. Askew. Meetings every Tues- 
day, 8:30 p. m., Parlors A and B, Hotel Con 
tinental, 11th St. and Baltimare Ave 

St, Launis: 

St. Launis Chapter. Mr. Carl Mueller, Master 
Melbourne Hotel, Grand Avenne and Lindell 
Blvd. Meetings first and third aa af each 
month, A p, m. Mrs. O. W. Dunbar, Secretary 
Telephone JFfferson 1909. 


NEW YORK 


New York City: 

New York Chapter, 250 W. 57th St. Mr. J, Duane 
Freeman, Master: Mrs. N. M. Way. Secretary 
Mystica! convocations each Wednesday evening at 
&:00 p. m., and Sunday at 3 p. m.. for all grades. 
Inquiry and reading rooms apen week days and 
Sundays, 1 tof p.m 

Rooker T. Washington Chapter Miss Ida F, 
Johnson, Master, 272a Halsey Street. Rrooklyn: 
Mr. Cliffard Richards, Secretary, 740 St. Nicholas 
Ave, Meetings every second and fourth Sunday 
at 8 p.m, Y. M. C. A. Chapel, 180 W. 135th St. 
Inquirers call: Prospect 9-1079. 


OHIO 


Columbus: 

Mr. R. K. Parks, Master, 58 Hawkes Avenue; 
Fred Blackburn, Secretary. 724 Oakwood Avenue, 
Telephone, Evergreen 710/. Meetings every Wed- 
nesday evening, 8:00 p. m. at Hotel Virginia. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark: 

H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Mr. John D. Zepper- 
nick, Muster: Mrs. M. O. Angle, Secretary. Mert- 
ing every Monday, 8 p. m., 37 Washington Street. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


ARIO 
Cleveland: 
Mr. Walter W. Hirsch, Master; Mra. Karl Hey, 
Secretary, 2054 W. 89th St. Meetings every Fri- 
day at & p. m., Hate! Statler. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 
Milwaukee Chapter. Mrs. Edith M. Wolff, Master; 


Miss Goldie S. Jaeger. Secretary. Meetings every 
Monday at A p. m. at 4421 W. Lisbon Avenue. 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan: 
Nefertiti Chapter of AMORC. Mrs. Jean R 
Whittemore, trustee, U.S Customs. Meetings 
ist and 3rd Thursdays. 


FENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: 
Benjamin Franklin Chapter of AMORC. Mrs. 
Claran R. Russ, Master, 4520 Pine St : Miss Kitty 
Potye, Secretary, 3020 Cambridge St. Meetings 
for all members every second and fourth Sunday, 
7:30 p. m. at 1821 Ranstead St. 
Pittsburgh: 
Penn. Firat Lodge. Dr. Chas. D. Green, Master, 
410 Arch Street. 

OREGON 
Portland: 
Portland Rose Chapter. Mr. W., A. Schmidt, 
Master, 5836 N. E. Cleveland Ave.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Elkerton, Secretary. Information week days 405 
Orpheum Bidg. Meetings 714 S. W. 11th Ave., 
every Thursday, 8 p. m., 


TEXAS 
Tallas: 


Judge Ear!) R. Parker, Master, Tel. 2-7278. Mra. 
Mayda Crews Heller, Secretary, 218 Reckleywood 
Blvd. Phone 9-4096. Meetings at 114 Narth Edge- 
field, 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 8:00 p. m. 


Fort Worth: 


Fart Worth Chapter. Mrs. A C. Twining, Master, 
Telephone 4-8067; Mrs. Ruth Page, Secretary, 
5128 Ryers. Telephone 7-4814. Meetings every 
kriday at 7:30 p. m. at the Elks Ciub, 512 W. 4th 
Street. 


Houston: 


Mr. James R. Ingram, Master; Mrs. Canway R. 
Shaw. Secretary. Meetings every Wednesday at 8 
Dp. m., Y.W.C.A., 4rd floor, cor. Rusk & Austin Sta. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle; 

AMORC Chapter 586. Mr. Ear! J. Berg, Master: 
Mr Roy E. Railey, Secretary, 615 Terminal Sales 
Bldg., First Ave. and Virginia St. Reading room 
open week days 12 noon ta 4 p.m. Visitars wel- 
came. Chapter meetings each Monday, 8:00 p. m. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City: 

Oklahoma City Chanter, Alfred H. Trastman, 
Master, Phone 47792; Ward D. Rrosam, Secre- 
tary, Phone 5-410. Meetings every Sunday night 
(except third), 318 Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 


The addresses of other foreign Grand I.ndges, or the names and addresses af their representatives, will 


be given upon requeat. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney, N. S. W.: 


Sydney, N. S. W. Chapter Mrs. Dora English. 
Master, Box 1103-H, G. P. O. 


CANANA 
Toronto, Ontaria: 


Mr. C. M. Platten, Master. Sessions 1st and Ard 
Sundays af the month, 7:00 p. m., No. 10 Lana- 
downe Avenue. 


Vancouver, British Columbia: 


Canadian Grand Lodge, AMORC. Dr. Kenneth 
R. Casaelman, Master: Mr. Arthur V. Pightling, 
Secretary, AMORC Temple, 878 Harnhy Street. 


Victorta, British Calnmbia: 


Victarla Lodge. Mr. David Bird, Master. In- 
quiry office and reading room, 725 Courtney St.; 
Secretary, C. Baugh-Allen, Phone B-6939. 


Winnipeg, Manitoha: 


Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 122a Phoenix Ridg. 
Miss Muriel L. Michael, Master, 631 Lipton St. 
Sessians for all members on Tuesday at 7:45 p. m. 
throughout the year. 


CHINA 
Shanghai: 


The United Grand Ladge of China, P. O. Rax 513, 
Shanghai, China. 


DENMARK 
Copenhagen: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge af Denmark. Mr. 
Arthur Sundstrup, Grand Master: Carli Ander- 


sen, S. R. C., Grand Secretary. Manngade 12th 
Strand. 


NUTCH and EAST INDIES 
dava: 
Dr. W. Th. van Stokkum, Grand Master; W. J. 
Visser, Secretary-General. Gomhel 33. Semarang. 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. Mr 
Raymund Andrea, F. R C., Grand Master, 434 
Baywater Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 4. 


EGYPT 
Caira: 


Cairo Information Buresu de la Rose Craix, J. 
Sapporta, Secretary. 27 Wie Salimon Pacha. 


Hellopalls: 

The Grand Orient of AMORC, ‘lause af the Tem- 
ple, M. A. Ramayvelim, F. R. 7., Grand Secre- 
tary. % Mr. Levy, 50 Rue Stefana 


FRANCE 
Dr. Hans Gruter, Grand Master. Corresponding 
Secretary, Mlle. Jeanne Guesdon, 56 Rue Gam- 
betta, Villeneuve Saint Georges (Selne & Oise). 


HOLLAND 
Amsterdam: 


De Rozekruisers Orde; Groot-lodge der Neder- 
landen. J. Coopa. Gr. Sect., Hunzestraat 141. 


NEW ZĽALAND 
Auckland; 
Auckland Chapter, AMORC. Mr. N. O. Hewitt, 
Master, 36 Domain Rd., Mt. Albert. Inquiries, 
Phone 45-869. 

SWEDEN 


Grand Ladge ‘‘Rosenkarset."’ Antan Svanlund, 
F. R. C., Grand Master. Vastergatan 55, Malmo. 


SWITZERLAND 
AMORC, Grand Ladge, 21 Ave. Dapples, Lau- 
sanne: Dr. Ed. Rertholet, F. R. C., Grand Master, 
A Rivd. Chamblandes, Pully-Lausanne; Pierre 
Genillard, Grand Secty. Suriac B, Mont Choisi, 
Lausanne. 


Spanish-American Division 
Armando Font De La dara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master. 


Direct inquiries regarding this divisian ta the 


San Jase, California, U. S. A. 


Spanish-American Divisian, Rosicruciun Park, 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 
A children's organization spansared by the AMORC. 
For complete information as ta its aims and benefits, address Secretary General, Junior Order, Rosicru- 


clan Park, San Jase, California. 
THE ROSICRUCIAN PRESS LTD 
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AT THE FOUNTAIN HEAD 


This attractive tile fountain in the center of Rosicrucian Park symbolizes the activities of the Supreme and 
Grand Lodges. Every day, from these tranquil and beautiful surroundings, pours forth to peoples of nearly 
every land of a troubled world the Rosicrucian philosophy, with its inspiring and practical truths and prin- 
ciples which bring to them a greater comprehension of life and happiness. 


(Courtesy of the Rosicrucian Digest.) 


IGNORANCE IS BLISS 
— But Often Fatal 
\ OU may not know the tuture — but 


lL you are making it hourly. Do your 
ideas How less frequently Are the tasks vou 
once easily mastered now annoying you” 
Each day you let your capabilities diminish 
vou are building troubles — lor an eventual 
tomorrow. With each passing year, the vigor 
and vitality of your youth with its exuber- 
ance passes — but nature compensates lor 
this loss with matured mental powers. DO 
YOU KNOW WHAT THEY ARE? Is 
the exercising ol good judqment a guess with 
you, or the use of a known psychological 
process? Are you able to draw apon your 
innate intuitive faculties — visualizing your 
needs clearly and bring them about? Doni 
slip into the confusion and dejection that 
thousands past forty are facing. 


ACCEPT THIS Free BOOK 

An ancient sage once wrote: “© man 
fearfully and wonderfully art thou made. 
Something is added to thee unlike to what 
thou seest. Behold. what is it?” For cen 
luries the Rosicrucians, nol a religious or 
qanizalion, but a world-wide philosophical 
fraternity, have heen teaching men and 
women everywhere jusi what this something 
of man s nature truly is. ihey have brought 
happiness to those who were wealthy only 
in worldly goods — they have made possible 
accomplishment and atlainment for those 
who, having passed their youth, were des 
tined to a drab existence. H you still pos- 
sess the desire to obtain the utmost from 
lile — il you are sincere in wishing to de 
velop and use to the Tullest your faculties 
as a matured human, then write today for 
a FREE copy of The Secret Heritage. N 


tells what the Rosicrucians can do for you. 


Address: Seribe S. P.C. 


The ROSIGCRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


